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Sew this dress to wear three ways. More S-in-1 dresses inside 


"THE WON’T TALK TO ME’’—a new series on marriage problems 


33 things you can do to stop traffic accidents in ‘58 


MY LIFE STORY by KATE AITKEN 


Protect your child from these everyday poisons 
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Won't you have a try-on of Avon colognes. You'll love them! 


The person who enjoys the Ps: you wear more than anyone in the world 


is you. Try wearing an Avon cologne every minute of every day —and night 
—-and see what a lift it will give you! People around you will like it, too. And 
whether you prefer to spray it on or splash it on, there’s a wide variety of 
enchanting Avon fragrances that will make you very happy. Your Avon 
Representative invites you to have a try-on of several colognes so you can 
choose the ones you like best. Expect her to call soon! 


“Avon Calling” me a a sto like this, in the comfort / \ \ () ' cosmetics 


and privé acy of your own living room, with your Avon MONTREAL 


Representative inviting you to have a cologne try-on. AVAILABLE ONLY THROUGH YOUR AVON REPRESENTATIVE WHO CALLS AT YOUR HOME 
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WHATS NEW 


@ In this issue three new features make their introductory bows. 
“He Won't Talk to Me,” on page 26, is the first article in a new series 
on marriage problems. 

The second Chatelaine newcomer is from Holland and her name is 
Lydia Sayers. She’s part of a series, too. To explain . . . every 
housewife has her own pet way of doing her job whether it’s chop- 
ping onions or making a bed, and it’s fun to compare methods— 
especially over a good cup of tea. That’s just what Elaine Collett 
and Lydia Sayers did the other day in Chatelaine Institute. On page 
12, we report what they chatted about. In coming issues Chatelaine 
Institute will play hostess to New Canadians from other countries. 


About once a week a letter comes across 
my desk that runs something like this, “I’m 
tired of recipes and advice about burping 
the baby. When I sit down with a maga- 
zine | want to get away from housework. 


















Why don’t you run something on theatre, 
poetry and books?” 

For all those letter writers we present a 
new feature starting on the next page. 

Bob Fulford is the writer on our theatre- 
art-books circuit. Bob is a sort of hereditary 
newspaperman. Both his grandfathers were 
printers on papers. His father was a news- 
paperman. When Bob married, he natur- 
ally picked a newspaperwoman whose parents had both been news- 
paper people, too. To break the pattern slightly Bob is an ex-news- 
paperman turned critic. He has written many articles on jazz and is 
the art critic on a weekly radio show. 


-»- FOR YOU 


Now is the tiredest time of the year. Your clothes look limp. Your 
complexion is sear. And all the slip covers should go to the cleaner’s. 
So let’s escape from the drear here and now into the future. Here’s 
what to watch for now and in the coming season: Choose your spring 
chemise in one of the new sunny colors—yellow, melon, apricot and 
orange. Also newer than springtime: strawberry red, bright navy and 


bright green. 


»»-» FOR YOUR HOUSE 


In large centres, you'll soon see carpet sweepers of solid brass 
with black trim, so decorative they could be kept handy in the living 
room, not hidden in a closet. 

Now generally available is a lounge chair with relaxation built 
in: push a button and it vibrates. Due to arrive soon are sofas that 
vibrate and sofas that slide into full-sized beds at a touch on the back. 

In time for spring-cleaning and to be found in department-store 
basements, an oval-shaped twelve-quart plastic pail, contoured to fit 
on narrow ledges or stairs. (One of those products that makes you 
wonder: why didn’t someone think of that before? ) 

For pizza-pie fans, new aluminum pans designed especially— 
twelve inches in diameter, five eighths of an inch thick. 

Soon to be seen on the Canadian market a long-handled stainless- 
steel baby spoon—wonderful for getting to the bottom of baby-food 
containers. 

You can now bake loaf-shaped angel cakes. The pans are in alu- 
minum, with or without lock-type covers. 

Also available now, and sized conveniently to fit a broom closet, 
is a metal stepladder; more secure than most because the top step 
is a fourteen-inch platform and there’s a curved bar for support at 
knee level. 

You can now buy a liquid coating which, applied to clean copper- 
bottomed pots and pans, keeps them bright and free of burn marks for 
several months. 


continued 















TARTANS AND NEW TEXTURES 






















Trust the tartans to please you 

most that are in famously fine ‘Viyella’® 
flannels . . . a washable blend of 
imported lambswool and long staple 
combed Egyptian cotton . . . guaranteed 
not to shrink. Only Jantzen tailors it 
in reed-slim skirt and ankle-boner 
slacks, each $15.95. 

Jantzen French Merino and Cloudfleece 
sweaters to top your tartans, $10.95. 
Luscious new sweater textures make 
news in lightweight bulky-knit wool. 
Below left, in six singing spring colors, 
“Crusader” cardigan, $11.95; 

right, “Crescendo” slipon, $9.95. 


Sold at better stores throughout Canada. 


so very 





sweaters @® separates @ knits 
JANTZEN OF CANADA LTD. 


Vencouver 8, B.C. 
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WHATS 


To save cupboard space: a glass combination coffee and tea maker 
(a basket inset perks the coffee; there’s a chained caddy for tea 
making). 


N HW 


Continued 


»». FOR THE COTTAGE 


Portable refrigerator and grill fueled with propane gas. The refrig- 
erator also runs on electricity. Except in large centres, you'll have 
to ask your dealer to order these summer conveniences. 

Disposable plastic cups, shaped like china ones, but with folding 
handles. They’re packed fifteen to a container and pricéd about the 
same as paper cups. Generally available. 

A gay present for your weekend hostess: a sturdy-voiced barbecue 
bell, to round up diners across the lake. 


--. TO HAT 

Canned tomato jelly and seedless black-raspberry jam. 
Pre-peeled potatoes, seaied in plastic bags. 

Spaghetti sauce with mushrooms. 

Frozen chicken pie with biscuit dumplings. 


WHAT'S NEW 
IN 
THE ARTS 


By Robert Fulford 


-.- PICASSOS ON THE PRAIRIE? 


One of the saddest aspects of the current art scene in Canada is 
that most Canadians are still unaware of the great strength and 
originality of this country’s contemporary painting. It’s true, of 
course, that we have no Picassos hiding out in Portage la Prairie, 
no Braques in northern New Brunswick. But it’s equally true that the 
Canadian artists now in their twenties and thirties can be compared 
favorably with their counterparts in many other countries. 

A few of our painters, like Jean-Paul Riopelle of Montreal and 
William Ronald of Toronto, have demonstrated the healthy state of 
Canadian painting by winning recognition in Paris and New York. 
This year, however, our modern painters may come much closer to 
impressing all of us than they ever have before. If they do, they will 
accomplish it in a typically Canadian way: by impressing foreigners 
first. 

Canada’s art display at the Universal and International Exhibition 
in Brussels from April to November will show only painters who have 
made their impact since the Second World War. All the traditional 
landscape painters and idolaters of the Group of Seven will be ex- 
cluded. Nonobjective and abstract art will, in effect, be set forth as 
typical of Canada in the work of such painters as Harold Town and 
Kazuo Nakamura of Toronto, Paul-Emile Borduas and Léon Belle- 
fleur of Montreal, and Gordon Smith and Jack Shadbolt of British 
Columbia. 

Within two or three years a similar collection of Canadian art will 
go on display at the Tate Gallery in London. The last time Canada 
showed its painters there was in 1938, and the Tate officials have, 
happily, heard that some interesting things have happened in Canada 
since then. Thus at Brussels, and later in London, our artists will be 
given opportunities to make a collective impact on Europe. If they 
do, of course, it will be only a short time before these same painters 
receive wider recognition in Canada. Continued on next page 
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“Heart attack? Sure |! had one...” 


“But here I am—working almost the same as 
before my heart attack. Close up shop a 
little earlier and take things a little easier. 
And I watch my diet and weight pretty care- 
fully. Like my doctor says, I’ve learned to 
live within the capacities of my heart.” 

f pcm in your community—where you 

buy gasoline, your groceries, your cloth- 
ing—you’re likely to find people at work 
who have recovered from heart attacks 
commonly caused by coronary thrombosis. 

Although coronary heart disease takes 
many lives, there is much about it that 
justifiés an optimistic outlook today. 

For example, studies show that 80 per- 
cent of those who have a “coronary”’ sur- 
vive their first attack . . . and that most are 
able to go back to work and enjoy many 
useful years. Moreover, those who make a 
good recovery face few or only moderate 
restrictions. 

They must, however, observe sensible 
safeguards about work, activity, diet, 
weight control and rest. Those who do so 
generally live as comfortably as if their 
hearts had never been in trouble. 

The recovered coronary patient can often 
worry unnecessarily. This is because a heart 





attack may be a frightening experience 
which creates doubts and fears about the 
future. The recovering coronary patient, 
for example, may worry about having an- 
other attack or about how much he will 
have to change his accustomed ways of 
living. 

Naturally, the doctor is the best person 
to ease the patient’s mind. But questions 
that puzzle and worry the patient often 
arise when the doctor isn’t around. Or, 
questions may come up which the patient 
hesitates to ask. 


To help fill this need, Metropolitan has pre- 
pared a new booklet . . . in cooperation 
with heart specialists . . . called “After a 
Coronary.” Perhaps there is someone in 
your family or circle of friends to whom 
this booklet would bring reassurance. 


You, too, might read it to advantage, 
for everyone should know about this 
disease which occurs so frequently nowa- 
days. You will find it a helpful booklet . . . 
as well as a hopeful booklet—reflecting 
optimism for today’s coronary patients. 


For your free copy, simply fill out and 
return the coupon below. 
—, 














Metropolitan Life | Co. 
Head Office (Dept. H. W.) 

Ottawa 4, 

Please send me a copy of 

your free booklet, 23-L, 

“After a Coronary.” 
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Makes you feel 
so fresh and feminine 


Yardley English Lavender is unlike any other fragrance 
you've ever used. Because it’s more than a lingering, 
lovely, lighthearted scent. It’s a feeling . . . fresh, gay, 
wonderful— like being in love! And you know when you 
feel like that, you look your prettiest. Enjoy the fragrance 
of Yardley Lavender in many forms... give it with pride. 


Yardley English Lavender from $1.25. Toilet Soap, box of three $1.50. 







Lavender Dusting Powder 
$2.00 


After Bath Freshener ites ges 
$2.00 ; ’ A)0se gare 


*tewenae 












WHATS NEW 


MUSEUM SCORES IN SILVER 


A sort of declaration of independence was made this season by 


the Roval Ontario Museum’s magnificent exhibition, Seven Centuries 


of English Domestic Silver. For many years the Toronto museum has 
been one of the continent's best, but until now its officials have never 
developed enough confidence to produce a 


major show all their own. The silver show, 
which cost one hundred thousand dollars 
and took two years to plan. was the most 
extensive of its kind ever held in North 
America. Even though the exhibit was seen 
only in Toronto — prohibitive insurance 
costs made a tour impossible — it was an 
important step forward for a Canadian 
museum. 

“If it served no other purpose,” said 
Theodore Heinrich, director of the museum, 
“it proved that a Canadian institution can 
do a major show on a New York or a Lon- 
don scale. We don’t need to be second best—and we don’t need to 
rely on what others can do for us.” 

To help carry it off, the museum mobilized no fewer than four 
hundred women. They organized the opening dinner and tours from 
out of town, and acted as attendants at the museum during the show's 
run. 

. Another major collection planned for three or four years 
from now at the museum is a hugely ambitious show of sculpture 
from all ages and all cultures. 

But these spectaculars do not, of course, eliminate the value of 
the great visiting shows the Royal Ontario Museum can attract. One 
of the best in years will probably be the Pre-Columbian show opening 
May 14 for two months. It’s a 4,500-item exhibition of sculpture, 
gold and ornaments of every kind from the Mayans, the Tarascans, 
and the other civilizations of Central America. 


--» CANADIANS ON US. LABELS 


Canadians are turning up more and more on U.S. record labels 
these days. The Folkways company, which has shown a deep interest 
in Canada for some years, now has fourteen LPs of Canadian folk 
music in its catalogue. They include an Alan Mills record called 
QO Canada, and another LP titled, Canadian Northwoods Ballads. 
Folk music from this country has also appeared lately on Columbia 
and on such unlikely-sounding labels as Stinson and Esoteric. 

At the same time, surprising things are happening to Canadian 
jazzmen. Moe Koffman, an inconspicuous Toronto saxophone and 
flute player, led his small jazz group on a modest LP called Coo! and 
Hot Sax, for the Jubilee label last spring. When the record was re- 
leased, it evoked only casual interest. But six months later one of the 
tunes included on it, an original by Koffman titled The Swingin; 
Shepherd Blues, astonished all concerned by catching on with a fev 
disc jockeys in Chicago and Los Angeles. Executives of Jubilee, whe! 
they managed to recover from the shock, quickly issued 45- and 75 
rpm versions. Now several other leaders have recorded it, Koffma' 
is just short of being a hit composer, and Jubilee is planning anothe: 
Koffman LP. 

The humor of Rawhide, whose daily radio shows have been 
delighting Canadians for almost a decade, has also been recorded 
on two Folkways LPs. 


».+» SATIRE IN POETRY 


James Reaney’s new satirical poem, A Suit of Nettles (Macmil- 
lan), takes its title from a Grimm fairy story in which humans are 
turned into swans and then, by donning a suit of nettles, are magic- 
ally transformed back into humans, Reaney, who won the Governor: 


General’s Award for poetry in 1949 (with The Red Heart), seems a 
good candidate again this year. @ 
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ROADS ROLL OUT LIKE A 
RED CARPET FOR CHEVROLET 


The going has never been so good! Come try either of 
Chevy’s two totally new rides for 1958. Try wonder- 
working Full Coil suspension, or for unmatched enjoy- 
ment, try dream-soft Level-Air Ride. * Amazing Level- 
Air Ride floats you along on four cushions of air, work- 
ing a kind of velvety magic you have to feel to believe. 
Head over to your Chevrolet dealer’s now. Try 
Chevy’s incomparable rides for yourself. You'll find 
Chevrolet is the one true luxury car of its field. 
For smoothness of ride, for interior richness, for Chevrolet’s exclusive Level-Air Ride maintains 


Body-by-Fisher quality throughout, choose Chevrolet... correct level at all times, “paves” the way with 
*Optional at extra cost on V8 models with automatic transmission. incredible smoothness. 


Pistinguenet or CHEVROLET ‘58 
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Chevrolet’s Luxury Lounge interiors bring you 
wall-to-wall richness, tailored in the most 
beguiling colors a car ever offered. 











Lueot=tooth tense! 
CANDY-PEEL BUNS 













What could be more enticing 
at tea-time than sweet and fragrant 
Candy-Peel Buns? They’re a delicious 

treat at amy time... and easy to make, 

too! Whenever you bake at home 

depend on Fleischmann’s Active 

Dry Yeast for wonderful results 

every time. Surprise your family with 
this toothsome treat tomorrow. 





L i 
Me CAN DY- PEEL BUNS i NC a a i rrr 
y 
‘ Measure into bow! and elastic. Cover with a damp cloth. | 
‘ Ya cup lukewarm water Let rise in warm place, free from draft, 5 
& Poe until doubled in bulk, about Y2 hour. ; 
bf ghey Stir down batter. ? 
ri 2 teaspoons granulated sugar . 
i Work in an additional P 
Sprinkle with contents of % 


1¥2 cups (about) once-sifted 
all-purpose flour 


stteg 


f: 2 envelopes Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast 


T t dough ont I f 
Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well. ee pe at ale magne 


cheesecloth; gather edges of cheesecloth 


Meantime, sift together into a bow! together loosely and tie. Drop dough into » 


1¥2 cups once-sifted all- 
purpose flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons granulated 


a large pan of cool, but not chilled water 
and let stand until doublea in bulk, about 
45 minutes. Remove dough from cheese- 
cloth ard piace on very-well-floured board 


garine. Cover. Let rise until doubled in 
bulk, about 25 minutes. Bake in a hot 
oven, 425°, 12 to 15 minutes. 


sugar or canvas. Form into a 16-inch roll; cut roll 

Mix in into 16 equal pieces; form into smooth 
balls. Place, well apart, on greased cookie 
J ’ , & 
Ya teaspoon ground cardamon sheets. Brush with melted butter or mar- . 
seeds ¥ 
> 
a 


Cut in finely 
Ya cup chilled shortening 


sencrtene 
TRALEE 


= . S : Frost while warm with the following icing 
Ya cup chopped candied peel and sprinkle with chopped nutmeats. 
Combine 


Combine 1 cup sifted icing sugar and 4 
teaspoon vanilla; add sufficient milk to 
make a stiff icing. 


Yield: 16 buns. 


3 well-beaten eggs 
Vo teaspoon vanilla 
and dissolved yeast. 






LIGA SBI. EM BRS 


Stir into flour mixture and beat until smooth 


292 RE EEN HART Ra % IGBTS Sy ipa iigean gaia as SUES Baath 


4e mee 


Needs no refrigeration 
Always active, fast rising 








Keeps fresh for weeks 





READERS TAKE OVER 


Childbirth: 


thirty years 
behind 


England? 


May I congratulate Chatelaine 
on the interview with Dr. Grantly 
Dick Read (What’s New in Natural 
Childbirth? January). 1 have had 
three children by this “natural” 
method . . . | was shocked and dis- 
mayed on my arrival in Canada 
{from England] two years ago, to 
find that many doctors appeared to 
be using methods of delivery which 
were in current use in the late 
1920s in England. Friends of mine 
who have had babies both in Eng- 
land and Canada agree. Surely the 
choice of natural childbirth is 
every mother’s right and not the 
doctor’s prerogative? 

Sheila L. Thompson, Hamilton. 


I would like to tell you about my 
own experience. I had no exer- 
cises, lessons in a school, not even 
a talk with my doctor. And yet it 
was a silent agreement that my 
child would be born in the most 
natural way. It was the nicest ex- 
perience I ever had, to be able to 
see my baby being born. 

Mrs. H. Kloepfer, Montreal. 


Women vs. the Bomb 
Having just borne my fourth 
child, Dr. Hilliard’s article, The 
Hydrogen Bomb Should be Out- 
lawed (January), meant more to 
me than if I had read it at another 
time. Now I am wondering if I 
can, in my small way, do. some- 
thing to start other women think- 
ing. | am writing to request sev- 
eral copies to send to mothers | 
know to bring to their attention 
the gravity of the bomb tests. 
Patricia Irons, St. Thomas, Ont. 


Has Dr. Hilliard any practical 
suggestions as to how the call can 
penetrate the Iron Curtain ° 
Perhaps a letter to Mr. Khrushchev 
might open the door to a free dis- 
cussion of the problem between the 





leaders or organized women’s 
groups in the world, though it is 
very doubtful that such groups (as 
we know them) exist in the Soviet 
Union and its satellite countries. 
Let’s try to find a way to the hearts 
and minds of Soviet womanhood. 

Kathleen Kolm, Toronto. 


I wish to commend Chatelaine 
for publishing Dr. Hilliard’s ar- 
ticle on this all-important question. 

Helen Burpee, Toronto. 


- How to save dollars 


Many thanks for How to Buy 
More for Your Home Furnishings 
Dollar (January). This kind of 
article is just what we “first-time 
furnishers” need and eagerly look 
forward to more of the same in 
future Chatelaines. 

Marion Downton, St. John’s. 


Correction—cork tiles 

We were certainly alarmed at 
reading the summary given cork 
tiles in your January issue (page 
50), since we feel it gives your 
readers the wrong impression al- 
together. Cork tiles come in many 
different thicknesses, and _ those 
which are most suitable for homes 
are either 3/16 or 14 inch. The 
full advantages of a cork tile can- 
not be derived by the use of the 
14 inch. These are recommended 
for walls. In the proper thickness, 
cork tiles can very definitely be 
used on concrete. Also, with a 
special plastic finish they could be 
used in kitchens, etc. 


D. L. Johnson, 
Canadian Cork Company Limited, 
Montreal. 


Four happy legends 


I have read three of your Christ- 
mas legends and will read the 


Continued on page 8 





PHOTOGRAPHS IN THIS ISSUE—By Paul Rockett (cover, 42), Lois Harrison— 
Maclean’s (1), Alex Dellow (2), Courtesy of the Royal Ontario Museum (4), 
John Sebert (13, 27, 28), Wheeler Newspaper Syndicate (18), Peter Croydon (21, 
22, 23), Dennis Colwell (24), Panda (25, 30), Miller Services (60), All-America 
Selections (50). ARTWORK—Micheline Mauget (14), Anne Buckley (43, 44), 
Harold Town (46), Tom Hodgson (32), William Winter (28), Bob Turnbull (15), 


Huntley Brown (66, 68, 69, 71, 72). 
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2 FLAVOURS 


Plain Unsweetened and Chocolate Flavoured 
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WOW IN NEW LOW-PRICED JARG! / 
£ 


Perhaps you know of just such a 
couple as this in your own circle. Still 
in love after years of marriage with 
all its ups and downs... only ina 
more meaningful, deeper sense than 
their courtship and honeymoon 
years. It takes more than love to 
reach this blissful state of trust and 
devotion. Take this thoughtful wife, 
for instance. Years ago she dis- 
covered the importance of her 
husband getting a good night’s sleep 
to further his business career. That’s 





why a warm cup of Ovaltine became 
—and still is—their nightly custom, 
Not only does Ovaltine help to melt 
away the nervous tensions of the 
day, it also supplies essential food 
elements to help rebuild body cells, 
while you sleep. You and your hus- 
band deserve the beneficial results of 
Ovaltine, too. Tonight—enjoy this 
delicious beverage together, in either 
plain unsweetened or chocolate 
flavour. Pleasant dreams! 


78 
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fashion’s 
newest 
topic 
of talk... 





SHOE BEAUTY PREPARATIONS 


for every colour and 
every kind of leather! 


At last you can buy any of fashion’s newest 

footwear knowing there’s a TANA polish or dressing to keep them 
as new looking and supple as the day they were bought. 

Only Tana has such a complete assortment... 
to give long and lasting depth and brilliance 
of colour to any kind of fashion footwear. 


See for yourself... 


AT SHOE AND DEPARTMENT 
STORES ONLY! 


29% DL ! 


World’s Fullest Line Of 
Beauty Products For Fashion’s Footwear. 





Continued from page 6 


fourth just as soon as I have a 
minute to spare. | am really hap- 
py to find that the true meaning 
of Christmas is still there. 


Miss Betty Marshall, 
New Liskeard, Ont. 


What’s your opinion? 

I would very much appreciate 
seeing more interest shown the 
forty-plus ladies. Let’s face it girls 
—we are not so young any more 





and now is the time in life when 
we should show more interest in 
cosmetics, hairdos, clothes, etc. I’m 
interested in plain basic clothes 
with pretty accessories that will fit 
a purse that already has many de- 
mands in the _ bit-below-averace 
home. 

F. M., Nova Scotia. 


I would like to see more jokes 
and to see Teen Tempo extended 
to two pages as I find it very use- 
ful and helpful. 

Miss Betty Szostaczko, Tilley, Alta. 


WANTED: “new-style” music lessons 


Chatelaine readers’ comments ran ten to one in favor of 
Naomi Yanova Adaskin’s new-style music lesson (January, 
Chatelaine). Her plan: replace the old private lesson and 
home practice with daily one-hour group lessons — with no 


home practicing permitted. 


Why They Agree 

I very much agree . . . The 
weekly lesson learned — and in 
many cases forgotten — in the one 
day is useless, and the supervised 
or “badgered”’ practice just sheer 
drudgery. I liked this article. 


D. E. Homewood, Toronto. 


I, as a parent, and also a music 
teacher welcome the thought. Best 
wishes to anyone promoting the 
idea of including music in the 
school curriculum beginning in 
grade 3 or 4. 


Janet L. Armstrong, ADCM, 
Spencerville, Ont. 


After eleven years of childhood 
lessons [| can read music well 
enough to sing to it, and one-finger- 
out a tune that I am not familiar 
with. I can remember all the ex- 
cuses I was able to find to get out 
of a lesson or a practice period. 
I wish all music teachers would 
adapt Mrs. Adaskin’s plan for a 
two-year trial at least. 


Mrs. Ruby H. Bauer, 
Vermilion, Alta. 


It also would enable children to 
learn even without owning a piano. 


Marjorie A. Harris, 
Don Mills, Ont. 


It would be wonderful if the 
public schools would sponsor such 
a program. They are trying it 
with some musical instruments in 
Kitchener, but the children take 
their instruments home to practice. 
Piano has not been attempted as 
yet. 

E. P. Bacher, Kitchener. 


If such a system is inaugurated, 
be assured my daughters will early 
take advantage. 

Patricia Mackereth, Toronto. 


Group activity always spurs one 
to produce one’s best efforts. I took 
singing in just such a group and 
received far more benefit from a 
few years than all my _ years 
(alone) at the piano. 

Florence Endall, Fredericton. 


Basically, | agree, but would like 
to differ on “after-school lessons.” 
By this time the children are tired 
and most un-co-operative. I am, of 
course, referring to the under-ten 
age group. For my own child | 
would agree to his taking his lunch 
to school and having the lesson 
during the noon hour. 

Mrs. Thos. F. Upham, Toronto. 


This pupil would quit 

I am not a parent, only a four- 
teen-year-old girl—but I definitely 
do not agree. I am just beginning 
my third year of music and have 
reached about Grade VIII or IX. 
I enjoy music immensely. I play 
French horn in the band at school 
as well as piano. The case you 
talk of when the child doesn’t prac- 
tice is because he or she isn’t yet 
ready for music or else is forced 
into it by his parents. My younger 
sister took piano at school in a 
group and she hated it. 

Any person who takes music 
should be willing to practice. If a 
good teacher is available those bad 
habits you talk of cease to exist. 
If the “old-style music lessons” 
ever end, I'll stop my music! 

B. Burke, Ottawa. 
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TERYLENE’ 


Form-Fit suits styled by Frechtel and Joselli 


Or 
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Care-free suits in a glamorous mood! © 


They shun wrinkles — stay pleated permanently! 


* 
They're 55% TERYLENE, 45% wool, worsted ‘Terylene’ prevents shrinking or stretching too. i HR | j KH! VH 


and 100% charm! Choose a slim, trim skirt and These garments keep their shape and resist 
a gently-bloused top which are wrinkle-resistant. | wrinkles, even in damp humid weather. As in- t : b 
de 7 ! extile fibre 
Or a whirl of really permanent pleats and a_ dicated on the “Terylene’ tag (attached to every the talented 
beltless jacket that never looks mussed! The garment) they seldom, if ever, need pressing. 


*REGISTERED TRADEMARK POLYESTER FIBRE. 


Montreal, Que. . . « ROBERT SIMPSON CO. ho FAIRWEATHERS White Horse, Yukon . . . . . ~ TAYLOR & DRURY North Bay, Ont. . . . HOFFMAN'S LADIES WEAR 
Quebec, Que. . . . «. « MAURICE POLLACK Edmonton, Alta. . . . WALK RITE STORES Sudbury, Ont ~ « «+ « PICKFAIR LADIES WEAR Timmins, Ont. . .« « « SMART SET DRESS SHOPS 
Ottawa, Ont. . « « « «+ « CHAS. OGILVYS Edmonton, Alto. . . . . . HUDSON'S BAY Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. . . LOIS STYLE SHOPS Hearst, Ont ~ « « « IRENE'S FASHION SHOPS 
Vancouver, B.C. . . « JERMAINES LIMITED Calgary, Alto. . . . » BINNINGS LIMITED Soult Ste. Marie, Ont. . FRENCH HAT & DRESS SHOPS Pembroke, Ont. « « « « DORAN’S LADIES WEAR 
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Here's your shield, your defender, your friend to 
make spring 
housecleaning 
easy as possible! 

























In the attic, 
| i] “Lysol” kills musty, 
dusty odors. 
In the bathroom, 
? “Lysol” attacks dirt 
you can’t see. 





Deep cleans cracks, 
crevices; discourages 
insects, kills their eggs. 








“Lysol” goes after 
Ah slime, grime, cobwebs 


and clutter. 








Yet with all the “oomph” 
it gives suds, ‘‘Lysol’’ is 
harmless to hands and sponges. 


99 


Brand Disinfectant 


“Lysol” deep-cleans! 
Deodorizes! Disinfects! 
As nothing else can! 


“Lysol” gives areas a fresh, just-cleaned smell 
because .. . “Lysol” kills odor-causing bacteria on contact, 
protective action lasts for days! 




















RS. JOHNSON would like to 
talk to you before you see her 
daughter,” the nurse announced. I 
didn’t have time to say, “I'd rather 
see the daughter first,” because Mrs. 
Johnson was right behind the nurse. 
As she sat down I noted that she was 
a well-groomed pleasant-looking wom- 
an, a little tense and overanxious— 
but this was understandable under 
the circumstances. She had scarcely 
settled herself before she burst out, 
“My daughter has trouble with her 
ovaries, doctor. I just want to make 
sure she’s all right before she marries.” 
“Let’s go a little slower and take one 
thing at a time,” I interjected. “What 
makes you think she has trouble with 
her ovaries?” 

“She has pain down in her right 
side. It isn’t there all the time but it’s 
getting more and more constant and 
I'm sure that must be the trouble.” 

I don’t think there is any one sen- 
tence which disturbs my professional 
composure more than the statement 
that a pain in any woman’s side, low 
down, must be associated with her 
ovaries. Curbing my impatience, I 
said to the mother, gently, “Are there 
any other reasons, do you think, for 
this pain?” and she said, “Why, no, 
I don’t think so.” Then she added 
with a degree of satisfaction that bor- 
dered on outright relief, “She’s going 
to get married, and I just want to 
make sure she is all right.” 

“But she’s only eighteen,” I ex- 
claimed. “You don’t want her to get 
married at that age, do you?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “I think that’s 
the most wonderful thing that could 
happen to her.” 

“To her,” I remarked drily, to my- 
self, “or to you?” At this point we 
ushered mother out into the waiting 
room and I went in to see daughter in 
the examining room. She was a thin, 
delicate-looking girl with enormous 
blue eyes. Aside from her thick wavy 
hair on which she had obviously been 
experimenting with some kind of 
lightener, she was an extremely attrac- 
tive child. The only part of the pic- 
ture which didn’t quite fit was the 
expression in her eyes. Here was no 
ecstatic bride-to-be. She looked ap- 
prehensive, guarded and afraid. 

“I'm coming to see you because 
my mother insisted that I come,” she 
said defiantly. I liked her attitude. At 
least we were going to grapple with 
the problem quickly. I went ahead 
with the usual questioning and exami- 
nation. As I expected, her organs of 
reproduction were absolutely normal; 
ovaries normal; uterus normal. She 
was too thin; her tummy sank instead 
of being the usual soft curve and you 
had a feeling that the walls of her 
abdomen and all the organs were 
taut, pulled to a thin tight line. 


Can you 


If you are the 


‘going steady , 


It’s an interesting fact that different 
constitutions have different ways of 
showing the strain and stress of emo 
tional life. Some _ eighteen-year-old 
girls have headaches. Some are so 
nauseated in the morning that they 
can hardly make it to the office. Some 
girls have a great deal of pain with 
their periods and some have pain 
low down in the right side. This kind 
of pain is practically never associated 
with the ovaries. It may be caused 
by the way they stand or sit, or more 
often, it may be due to tension. I was 
almost certain that this Jovely-look- 
ing child was under extreme tension. 

After I had finished my examina- 
tion, I turned to her and said, “Well, 
you're just as normal as can be, but 
your organs don’t seem to be func- 
tioning as naturally as they should. 
I guess it’s because you're excited 
about getting married.” 

At that point her eyes filled with 
tears. “I'm sure it’s going to be all 
right and I'll be terribly happy when 
the time comes.” 

“What time?” I asked. 

“When I get married.” 


Mother pushed the marriage 


As my patient dressed, I had a little 
conference with her mother. “Your 
daughter is perfectly normal but she 
is showing signs of great strain. That’s 
the reason for her pain.” 

“But is she—well—all right?” the 
mother pressed me anxiously. Sud- 
denly I understood what the woman 
meant and this time it was anger that 
flowed through me. “You mean, 
don’t you, that you want to know 
whether your daughter is still a vir- 
gin? That is not for me to tell you 
since your daughter is of age, but I 
would like to say that your attitude 
is one that I don’t care for. Your 
daughter is a virgin, and a lovely girl 
that a mother can be proud of. But 
at this moment she is under tremen- 
dous strain over your attitude toward 
her marriage. Why have you been so 
anxious about your daughter?” 

“Well, she’s been going steadily 
with this boy since she was fifteen 
and they have been seeing each other 
constantly during this time and I 
have been worried, I must admit.” 

I took a deep breath. “I think 
you're worrying about the wrong 
thing, Mrs. Johnson. If your daugh- 
ter has been going steady from the 
time she was fifteen and now at eight- 
een she is going to marry the same 
boy, you should be concerned over 
the fact that she may never know 
what a true deep, adult love is like. 
Your girl started going steady in the 
beginning because it’s a custom among 
today’s teen-agers. Going steady is a 
sort of insurance—the girls know they 
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live without him? 


mother of a teen-ager who has been 


—or you are a teen-ager yourself, read this... 


By DR. MARION HILLIARD 


will always have a date. The boys 
find going steady convenient and less 
expensive. Both boys and girls drift 
into these comfortable arrangements. 
They never have to make any effort 
to learn to handle a new situation 
or adapt to different personalities. 
They settle down into this teen-age 
pattern so completely sometimes that 
they find they can’t even dance with 
other partners. They know one an- 
other’s minds and opinions as well as 
the lyrics of their favorite hit tune. 
They become fixtures in each other’s 
homes. When they can support each 
other, they get married. 

“Your daughter just said to me, a 
minute ago, that when she got mar- 
ried she thought she would be hap- 
py, but right now she is just con- 
fused and tired with all the arrange- 
ments. Mrs. Johnson, my heart aches 
for your daughter because I don’t be- 
lieve she has ever been in love at all. 
While you are worrying that desire 
may have carried her past the point 
of her control so that she has broken 
the code of moral behavior that you 
have laid down, I am a lot more wor- 
ried that she may never find any glor- 
ious absorbing adventuring love at all. 
Marriage for her now is no adven- 
ture. It’s carrying on the same pat- 
tern with a different round of tasks. 

“You are anxious that she marry be- 
cause then you have no more respon- 
sibility for the happiness of her life. 
Raising a teen-ager to be an adult 
doesn’t mean getting her safely to 
the altar with her virginity intact. It 
means helping her understand the re- 
sponsibilities, the possibilities of adult- 
hood and developing in her the means 
of coping with situations herself. How 
can you expect your daughter to have 
the stamina and wisdom to make her 
husband happy by giving herself com- 
pletely? Let's face it, how will she 
have the wit to withstand the beguil- 
ing of another man’s desire? The 
tensions of uncertainty about her mar- 
riage cause her pain, not the pressure 
of her control. Mrs. Johnson, I don’t 
think your daughter should get mar- 
ried. All she knows is that she can 
live with this boy, that’s what has 
made life so comfortable for her. 
What she needs is a chance to find 
out that she can’t live without him.” 

The girl came into the room at this 
moment. I asked her, “Marjory, do 
you feel that this ache increases when 
you're with your fiancé or when you're 
waiting for him? Do you really miss 
him?” 

She looked puzzled. “Oh, it’s never 
been like that.” 

“But, Marjory, when he leaves 
town, do you feel as though part of 
you has gone too?” 

“He's never been away.” 

That statement was the most reveal- 
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ing—and most pathetic part of the 
whole story. 

I told both mother and daughter 
that I felt the marriage should be 
postponed until the girl was less 
tired, had no pain, had a little more 
chance to grow up and try this most 
important relationship with a few 
tests—like absence, and a variety of 
other partners. I doubt if my advice 
was followed. The mother was as 
desperate as a drowning woman with 
the blessed relief of a shore in sight. 
Heaped on top of her anxiety was a 
thick layer of conformity. She want- 
ed her daughter to be a success, have 
a boy friend, get married, have a 
home of her own. 


Our children are too secure 


At a recent workshop of the Amer- 
ican Medical Women’s Association in 
Texas, I sat in on a discussion of the 
courtship pattern of the present day. 
As the conversation moved back and 
forth, one doctor said, “Of course, the 
eighteen-year-olds today are so much 
more mature than they were in our 
day or ten years ago.” I shook my 
head as they talked confidently about 
the emotional maturity of eighteen- 
year-olds. As a Canadian in an Am- 
erican group I felt it wasn’t my place 
to speak. Finally they stopped and 
said, “Don’t you believe this?” 

“I do not,” I said. “The eighteen- 
year-olds may know more facts, have 
a descriptive vocabulary. They know 
more about biology but they are not 
emotionally mature. They are too 
protected, too secure. They have 
been accustomed to adjusting and 
conforming. They take every means 
of escape in order to avoid making a 
hard, tough decision. Basically, this 
is the reason why fifteen-year-olds go 
steady. They can’t take a chance on 
being a wallflower, on not having a 
date for a dance.” 

If our teen-agers are going to be- 
come emotionally mature we have to 
try to help them be more adventur- 
ous. It isn’t enough that they put 
on the trappings of adulthood; a 
“Mrs.” in front of a name, a ring 
on a finger. They should have more 
chance to learn what life is all about 
—the struggle of learning about your- 
self in relation to other people, the 
effort and the adjustment on which 
all true happiness and all true mar- 
riage is based. 

A mother’s goal for her daughter 
should not be marriage. A mother’s 
vision of her daughter’s happiness 
should be based on a determination 
that she should have an adequate 
education, knowledge of life and an 
ability to love. A mother’s reward 
will be her inner contentment as she 
watches her daughter walk through 
life with dignity and grace. @ 
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Exciting new decorating effects are yours . . . just for pennies . . . with 
Westinghouse Beauty Tone Bulbs. This room is completely lighted 
with Beauty Tone Candlelight. See how you are surrounded with warm 
friendliness . . . how furniture and panelling take on a richer golden 
glow. Here is a room that says ‘““welcome’’. Try all three Beauty Tone 
Bulbs, Candlelight, Aqua and Pink . . . the one complete line of tinted 
bulbs that provide subtle decorative effects without sacrificing see- 


ability, due to the exclusive inside phosphor tinting. 


Write for free Decorator booklet to Westinghouse, Box 1057, 
Three Rivers, P.Q. or see your Westinghouse lamp dealer. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ee 
Bulbs 
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MAKE ALL THE DIFFERENCE 
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Everything comes so much cleaner 


with water-conditioning CALGON : 








in laundry, kitchen and bath 


IN THE LAUNDRY, your clothes come up to 39% cleaner when 
the water is conditioned with Calgon. Only Calgon prevents 
and removes film that forms when minerals in water meet soap, 
detergent and soil . . . the same film that you’ve seen as 
bathtub ring. With Calgon in your wash and rinse, there’s not 
a trace of film to turn fabrics gray or yellow, make them stiff or 
scratchy and less absorbent. Calgon gets whites whiter, colors 
brighter, fabrics softer—-as no ordinary water softener or tank-type 
water softener can do. 


IN THE KITCHEN AND BATH, TOO! Calgon removes film from 
everything you wash. You'll love it for your own personal clean- 
liness. See your skin glow after a Calgon bath—and your hair 
gleam after using film-removing Calgon with your favorite 
shampoo. Try Calgon in laundry, kitchen and bath—now. 


Makers of the Canadian Westinghouse 
Laundromat shown at left, recommend 
Calgon and place a sample in their new 
machines. And many other leading washer 
manufacturers also recommend Calgon for 
top washing and rinsing results. 








CALGON ENDS 
PROBLEMS 
CAUSED BY WATER 











ow I keep house 


A young Dutch-born wife 


tells Chatelane Institute about 


shopping by bicycle, Dutch breakfasts 


OULD YOU like,” we asked 

Lydia Sayers across the dining 
table at Chatelaine Institute, “to be- 
come a housewife in the Netherlands 
again? What do you like about home- 
making in Canada? And what don’t 
you like? What was the first thing— 
good or bad—that struck you when 
you arrived?” 

“Heat all through the house—it’s 
wonderful,” Lydia Sayers replied in- 
stantly. “In Holland we heat one room 
only. I had a heater in the kitchen 
and one in the living room, and fire- 
places, of course. But stray from those 
and you are cold.” 

Pert, slender, brown-haired Lydia 
Sayers was our first New-Canadian 
visitor to Chatelaine Institute. We 
had invited her, as we shall other 
New-Canadian wives, to talk about 
homemaking. Through our guests we 
hope to share with Chatelaine’s read- 
ers new recipes, hints on housekeeping 
and entertaining, and perhaps to find 
fresh and revealing viewpoints on the 
hard but absorbing job of being a 
housewife on any side of the world. 

Lydia and Charles Sayers, married 
eleven years, came to Canada seven 
years ago primarily “because we felt 
our children would have a better fu- 
ture.” They have two, Franz, ten, and 
Renée, seven. Emigration created no 
great economic or social upheaval in 
their lives. Charles Sayers was sales 
manager for a tannery at the village 
of Lochen, near Arnhem; he is now 
general manager of an import firm 
in Toronto. The Sayers left a seven- 
room rented house, bought a six-room 
(“but much more modern”) bungalow 
in suburban Toronto. Perhaps because 
strange lands are no novelty to her, 
Lydia found adjustment easy. As a 
child she lived in the Dutch East 
Indies, and she was educated in Eng- 
land. 

“We became Canadianized almost 
immediately,” she admits. “Do I no- 
tice differences? Yes. But I’m happy 
about all of them—or nearly all.” 

What, then, does she like about 
being a Canadian housewife? 

“Once-a-week shopping at a super- 
market. Canadians don’t realize what 


and a rijsttafel party 


By JEAN YACK 


a speedy, convenient luxury this is. 
I can even drive to the store Friday 
night. In Lochen I went daily on my 
bicycle, with Franz in the basket seat, 
and to several shops. And I had to 
wait for the fishman, the milkman, the 
breadman, the vegetable man to call 
each day. Of course we'd chat a little 
(the whole village knew if you had a 
sniffie). It is friendly, but it really 
takes up a great deal of the house- 
wife’s time. 

“There is one custom I think Cana- 
dian wives would enjoy,” Lydia Sayers 
went on. “In Holland coffee at eleven 
isn’t ‘maybe’ — it’s a must. Friends 
drop in or you bundle up your child 
and go visiting. There are no invita- 
tions. You just go. Six or eight wom- 
en gather in a living room for perhaps 
half an hour. Then home you all bi- 
cycle again. It’s a welcome break.” 

Because cooking fascinates her per- 
sonally as well as _ professionally, 
Elaine Collett, director of Chatelaine 
Institute and our hostess for the day, 
wanted especially to hear about food 
and culinary problems. 

Apart from spicy Eastern dishes, a 
by-product of the Netherlands’ long 
association with the East Indies, Dutch 
wives, like Canadian, provide fairly 
plain fare. Two stand-bys in Holland 
are cooked French endive served with 
white cream sauce and sauerkraut and 
mashed potatoes mixed. 

Frozen foods, canned goods are 
available — if you can pay luxury 
prices. “Bread is tastier and crustier 
than the Canadian variety, but un- 
wrapped and unsliced, unfortunately.” 
Cake and pudding mixes aren’t used. 
(“I do use them now,” Mrs. Sayers 
says, “when I’m in a hurry.”) In the 
Netherlands, Lydia Sayers served more 
fish (“two or three times a week”) and 
less meat than in Canada. “Even well- 
to-do families usually have meat only 
three times a week.” 

What discoveries in Canadian foods 
excited her most, we asked. 

“When I went back to visit two 
years ago,” she told us, “I particularly 
missed fresh salads. I would say there 
they concentrate on bread, root vege- 
tables, cheese, meat and fish. Dessert 
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is simple: fruit or thin pancakes dust- 
ed with sugar. Cold sliced meat and 
bread is almost the universal lunch, 
and it’s very good. Dinner is the eve- 
ning meal, as here.” 

“What,” we asked, 
breakfast?” 

“A Canadian housewife would really 
notice a difference there,” she replied. 
“Children have porridge and milk. 
Adults have the typical Dutch break- 
fast, which my husband and I still eat 
—cheese, toast, coffee or tea. No 
juice. No eggs. Eggs can cost up to 
twenty-five cents apiece — and that’s 
how they are sold, by number.” 

To help her keep house in Canada 
Lydia Sayers has an automatic wash- 
er, a vacuum cleaner, an electric pol- 
isher, a steam iron and a blender. In 
Lochen she had a vacuum cleaner, an 
electric dry iron — and a cleaning 
woman. 

“I really miss her. She came three 
times a week and I paid her six gild- 
ers (about $1.50) a day. Household 
help is far more available and cheaper 
in Holland, and nearly every house- 
wife does have help as a matter of 
course.” 

At that point in our conversation 
tea arrived on our table in the Insti- 
tute. Prompted, we asked, “What dif- 
ferences have you found in home en- 
tertaining?” 


“is a typical 





MRS. SAYERS, right, and Elaine Collett check an Institute-tested pie. 


Mrs. Sayers smiled. “One thing, 
guests there are punctual. Eight 
o’clock means eight-fifteen at the lat- 
est. Here, it’s more likely to be nine- 
fifteen. As soon as you arrive you are 
served coffee, perhaps with a few 
cookies. After that come the drinks 
or perhaps wine. 

“One of the biggest reasons for a 
party in Holland is a birthday. Even 
adults celebrate them faithfully. You 
receive your important gifts then; 
Chistmas gifts are only for children.” 

Mrs. Sayers enjoys entertaining with 
the Canadian buffet supper. “I had 
one for my mother when she was 
here last year and she thought it was 
a wonderful idea — so easy on the 
hostess. Probably the nearest Dutch 
equivalent is the rijsttafel (rice table) 
borrowed from the East Indies. You 
serve a huge bowl of plain boiled rice, 
with from twelve to twenty dishes of 
highly spiced foods set out around it 
for guests to help themselves. I use 
meats, fish, vegetables, plates of fried 
eggs. Peanuts are a must, and fried 
bananas — anything with an Eastern 
flavor.” 

Lydia Sayers paused reflectively. 
“You know you asked me at the be- 
ginning what I disliked about being 
a Canadian housewife. I’m afraid you 
asked the wrong person.” @ 





MRS. SAYERS’ 


NASI GORENG 


(Fried Rice) 


14% cups uncooked rice 

2 tablespoons salad oil 

1 pound ham, chicken or raw pork 
1 large onion, diced 

Salt and pepper 

2 teaspoons paprika 


1 green pepper, diced 

I] teaspoon soya sauce 

12 teaspoon vinegar 

14 teaspoon brown sugar 
1] can shrimps 

3 eggs 


Cook rice very dry; in fact you can use rice which has been cooked the day 
before. Put salad oil in frying pan, add diced ham, and cook slowly until 
light brown. Add diced onion, cook slightly. Add salt and pepper, paprika, 
green pepper, soya sauce, vinegar, brown sugar. Mix thoroughly. Then add 
rice and mix again. Add shrimp. Heat thoroughly. Fry eggs and cut in 


slices. Serve on top of rice. 


Note: It is also nice to serve fried frozen shrimp on top of the rice—in 
which case you would leave out the canned shrimp. 
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Let this book be 
your Idea Starter 


You can live modern right where you are—by transforming 
the house you have into the home you have dreamed of. This 
booklet, “Rooms I’d Like to Live With”, shows you old rooms 
that have been made modern ... makes it easy to develop new 
ideas about your present home. 


Ask for this booklet now. It will kindle your imagination. 
You'll develop ideas to make your bathroom sparkle with style 
and beauty... your kitchen a joy to work in...a basement 
with an attractive heating plant which makes an extra room 
possible ...a living room where radiators will blend with your 
decoration scheme. 

You'll be amazed how you can add style, convenience and 
greater comfort to an older home... and usually at far less cost 
than you thought possible. 

Your plumbing and heating contractor will gladly 
help you. Easy payments may be arranged, if you 
wish, through your bank with a Government- 
sponsored Home Improvement Loan. 

Fill out the coupon today. 


AN INDUSTRY SERVING THE NATION'S HEALTH 




















: Canadian Institute of Plumbing & Heating, ; 
& Department CH-1, s 
§ 550 Sherbrooke St. W., ; 
* Montreal, P.Q. 5 
5 5 
§ Without obligation, please rush my copy of the colorfully illustrated “Rooms I'd like to live ! 
‘ With” —PREE ; 
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W. E. WOELFLE SHOE CO. LTD. KITCHENER e ONTARIO, CANADA. 


she walked happily ever after- 


in flattering style and exquisite comfort 


Beautiful Gracia shoes, styled for the active life 
you lead . . . fashioned for your walking, working, 
everyday wear. Each quality-crafted for 

that exquisite comfort you'll love. 

Stand in them... walk in them . . . shop in them 
... With never a single complaint from your feet. 


Write for the name of your Gracia dealer 


Gracia 


BY WOELFLE 


te A proud record 
of quality shoe- 
making for over 
46 years. 
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GLASSES: look more 


beautiful in them 


BY VIVIAN WILCOX 


OTHING (not even a hat) affects your appearance more than 

glasses. Hence, a resolution for March and all through the year 
—spend as much on them as necessary to get the most flattering 
effect, even if it means economizing elsewhere. 


What shape frames for you? This depends on the shape of your 
face and its size. Generally, if you have a largish face and features, 
you can wear the heavier frames. If small and delicate, choose light, 
slim frames. One suggestion for a round face is frames uptilted from 
the centre bar. Beware round lenses—they only accentuate a round 
face. A long face will appear more oval if frames have a strong 
horizontal line, slight upward tilt at outer corners. But, in the final 
analysis, choosing your frames is like choosing a hat, you have to 
try them on to tell which are most becoming. 


What color? If you’re buying only one pair, let the 
color of your eyes, hair and skin guide you. Blue-eyed 
women usually find pale-blue frames most becoming. 
Brown-eyed, the tortoise-shell variety. Better still, invest 
in variety (no extravagance if you pare a new dress 
or skirt from your list). With a dark-red or green 
sports outfit, consider glasses with tartan frames. An 
outdoor girl might have glare-cutting glasses with 
wooden frames. Be shy of jeweled or flowered frames 
— with a patterned dress or jewelry, the effect is 
cluttered rather than smart. 


How much make-up? You 
need eye shadow, mascara, skil- 
fully applied — but -no dark 
liners. You can get a pair of 
tiny, almond-shaped make-up 
glasses (fitted with your pre- 
scription) enabling you to make 
up all but your eyelashes to 
perfection. If frames are blue 
or green, wear the same shade 
of eye shadow. Always carry 
foundation and. powder right up 
to the eyes to avoid a line of 
demarcation around the rims 
and those ugly, bare, pale areas 
under the eyes when glasses are 
removed. The girl who wears 
glasses needs a bright, clear lip- 
stick, applied with art to perfect 
the balance and proportion of 
face and features. 


Hair styles, hats, jewelry? 
Almost any hair style that’s be- 
coming without glasses is be- 
coming with them. The excep- 
tions: long, fringy bangs; waves 
and curls low on the brow. The new off-the-face hats are fine. But 
remember: no veils or fussy trimmings. Since glasses are important 
accessories themselves, don’t surround them with tricky hair orna- 
ments, cha idelier earrings. If there is metal on your frames, metal 
in your jevelry shouldn’t clash. @ 
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The New Lotion 
Deodorant 


ban 


rolls on 





CONDUCTED BY PAT PARKINSON 








Help a heart? In Canada, Heart Month is drawing to a close and it’s 
a good time to mention some of the people who started the campaign 
for the CANADIAN HEART FUND three years ago. In MONTREAL, 
a group of Jewish women formed the Quebec Heart Society, the second 
such group in Canada (the first — in Toronto) making people aware 
of the need for heart funds, They raised twelve thousand dollars which 
was distributed among eight hospitals for cardiovascular research and 
education. This year the first national drive is taking place. 


protection 
that 


stays on 


Rolls on exactly the right 
amount to stop odour... 
check perspiration round- 
the-clock. 





Shields and chesterfields. Some furniture 
arrangements of an unusual kind will be 
found in the Royal Ontario Museum in Toron- 
to from March 19 to 22. On those days, the 
thirty-fiveemember Junior Auxiliary of the 
TORONTO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA will 
sponsor a Decorators’ Show in the Armor 
Court. Leading interior decorators have rent- 
ed space and will set up eight rooms and 
eighteen interesting vignettes using contemporary and traditional 
furniture together with some of the museum pieces. Admission is 
fifty cents and proceeds will go to the orchestra. 














Moving day. This spring the Queen Alexandra Solarium near Victoria 
moves to larger, more modern quarters at Gordon Head, This marks 
another milestone for the WOMEN’S INSTITUTES of BRITISH 
COLUMBIA who have supported a fund for crippled children for 
thirty-six years and initiated the Solarium which helps to rehabili- 
tate about fifty children a year. This interest began when the mother 
of Othoa Scott, a child with a tubercular spine, appealed to the insti- 
tutes for treatment funds in 1922, All the institutes pitched in (one 
hundred and twenty branches) and the Othoa Scott fund was started. 
The branches also contributed one hundred dollars each toward the 
Solarium which opened in 1927, Othoa was one of the first patients. 
On her recovery, five hundred dollars remained, This was invested in 
a ten-thousand-dollar endowment fund and the interest from this sum 
operates for needy crippled children in B. C, today. 


ban 


- - - has a unique ball-point top 
that rolls lotion on smoothly and 
evenly without a trace of irrita- 
tion to even the most sensitive 
skin. Ban is more effective than 
messy creams... easier to apply 
than drippy sprays 
... and it’s not a 
crumbly stick. Ban 
won't harm delicate 
fabrics. 











Free coiffures. Having coffee after a visit 
to Fairview Lodge for Senior Citizens in 
Whitby, Ont., five members of the Susie 
Sorabji Chapter, IODE in UXBRIDGE 


came up with an idea that has been a big 










morale booster to residents of the lodge. 
One chapter member remarked, “I only 
hope when I’m old, I won’t let myself go.” 
Then came the realization that many of 
these old folk were poor, crippled or par- 






Canada’s 







tially blind and couldn’t get out to the beauty parlor. The first hair- Wesker Oud 
dressing session began with twelve residents being treated to hairdo’s Deodorant 
and 






by an IODE member, a former hairdresser. The project was later 
established on a regular basis, a room was set aside, five other chap- 
ters in the county joined the plan and the government agreed to 


underwrite half the cost of supplies. 


Anti-Perspirant 








IF YOUR ORGANIZATION is planning a new project or has discovered 
a new way to make an old project more successful, Chatelaine will be 
happy to tell our readers about it. Write to Pat Parkinson, Chatelaine, 
481 University Avenue, Toronto 2. 
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This, we believe, is 


PROUDLY PRES 











A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


the finest automobile ever offered 


to the luxury-car market 


To you who will consider nothing less than the world’s 
finest cars, we have dedicated a new kind of luxury 
automobile. It is the LIMITED. It is precision and quality 
and magnificence carried to new levels. It is designed 
deliberately for the most discriminating of fine-car buyers. 
It is a car of extra length and distinguished elegance— 
silken in its spirited performance —superbly satisfying 

in the consummate comfort of its ride and handling. 
Your Buick dealer will be happy to arrange for your 


personal inspection and demonstration of the LIMITED. 


ENTED, PROUDLY POSSESSED 
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This is the personal tragedy 





The accident in which Marie Carr was injured on the night of 
October 21, 1956, was caused by speeding. The driver was 
traveling too fast to manipulate a turn onto the Stoney Creek 
traffic circle, on the outskirts of Hamilton. The car went out of 
control and plunged off the road and up the side of a bank. 
The driver and three passengers were taken to hospital. All 
except Marie Carr were released in a few days. Why her injuries 
were so severe was not known. 

On January 30, 1957, six weeks after Marie Carr was taken 
home from hospital, limping, her jaw wired and her memory 
missing from head injuries, the driver of the car appeared in 
Hamilton Police Court, was found guilty of careless driving and 
fined twenty-five dollars and costs. His driver's license was sus- 
pended for six months. He did not carry insurance. 
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THE CRASH THAT 
CHANGED OUR LIVES 


@ OCTOBER 22, 1956, was just an ordinary Monday morning. My husband 
had gone to his work. I was busy sorting clothes to be washed, at the same time 
noticing the early-morning sun shining through the kitchen window and making 
a mental note to clean the streaky panes later in the day. Those panes did not 
get done until the following spring. 
At seven-forty-five the phone rang. “Long distance,” and then: “This is 
° ° Hamilton General Hospital. We regret to inform you that your daughter was 
report in the morning paper. seriously injured in a car accident near here last night and was brought by 
ambulance to this hospital. Can you come at once?” 
i‘ For a few stunned minutes I clung to the receiver. “There must be some 
But it took qa year mistake. Surely it couldn’t be Marie! Why, she would be getting ready for 
work at this time! If it happened last night why didn’t we know sooner?” I 
didn’t realize until later that the delay in reaching us was because of the Toronto 
from the life of a young girl. address on her identification. A year before, our daughter, then twenty, had 
left our home in Bethany, Ont., to work in a Toronto bank. 
I couldn’t think. Finally I reached my husband and son at their work and 


Her mother tells about the three of us made hurried arrangements for the one-hundred-and-fifty-mile 


drive and left almost at once. On the way there we were at times too stunned to 


The accident was so small 


that you probably missed the 


talk. Again, we would make plans to bring her home. We little knew that it 
: would be more than two months before she could come home and that it would 

that year of despair be almost a year before she would recover. 
Although we realized she was seriously injured, we were in no way prepared 
to see her. She was unrecognizable. Her most serious injuries were brain con- 
cussion and contusion and jaws fractured in three places, which, along with the 


BY VIOLET M. CARR swelling and bruises, gave her face a grotesque Continued on page 36 
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This is the public problem 


@ in 1957, 3,500 people died on the city streets and highways 
of Canada, according to the estimate of the Canadian Highway 
Safety Conference. We are shocked — and we stand helplessiy, 
hoping that something will be done about it. But safer highways 
cannot be provided for us as safer milk and purer water have 
been. No amount of technical progress will remove the basic 
causes of traffic accidents — human carelessness and stupidity, 
added to our apathy, which allows the number of deaths on the 
road to rise steadily each year: 2,600 in 1954; 2,800 in 1955; 
3,205 in 1956, The murder of one child by a sex maniac brings 
swift action and demands for action by parents, while the killing 
of children by cars causes little outcry. Yet in 28 years in 
Toronto, only three children under fourteen were murdered, while 
in the same period 350 children were killed in street accidents 
in the city. 

The only way to deal with the traffic problem is for each 
one of us to begin now to do whatever we can, in our homes 
and in our communities. If you, and others like you, do nothing 
about it, 3,800 people will likely die on our roads in 1958. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO IN THE HOME 


1 Bring up your children to be considerate and responsible people. 
Carelessness and lack of courtesy are irritating when you meet them 
in most situations—but behind the wheel of a powerful car they 
are lethal. 


2 Set your child a good example from the very beginning. Never 
take him across a red light or cross the street in the middle of a 
block. Always get in and out of your car from the curb side. 


3 Teach your preschool child that a curb is a barrier to keep him 
off the street, and don’t allow him to cross any street alone—not 
even quiet residential streets. Most of our child traffic accidents 
happen on quiet streets. 


4 Don’t turn a small child loose to wander in the neighborhood. 
He may be tempted onto the street or into other dangerous situa- 
tions by his playmates. 


5 Take an interest in the safety lessons your child learns in school. 
If he comes home with a safety pamphlet and you brush it aside, 
haven’t time to look, its value is lost. 


6 If you give your child a bicycle, see that it’s the right size—if 
it’s too big or too small it is dangerous because it is harder to 


handle. 
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7 See that he learns to ride and control his bicycle well in his 
own yard or in some clear space out of traffic, and that he knows 
the traffic rules. 


8 Be strict in allowing the use of the family car by teen-age chil- 
dren. It’s a familiar sight to see cars packed with bored teen-agers 
seeking thrills, showing off, a danger to themselves and to other 
drivers. Overcrowding is inevitably dangerous and when kids get 
together they are tempted to do more daring things. See that 
your children have something to do near home, to help avoid this 
aimless driving around. 


9 See that your children are taught to drive well. You notice that 
we did not say “teach your child to drive well.” You may pride 
yourself on your good driving, but you may have bad habits which 
your child will unwittingly pick up—dangling arms out of win- 
dows, riding the clutch or the brake, weaving in traffic, speeding, 
following other cars too closely, and being inattentive at the 
wheel. Parents, too, tend to be impatient when they are teaching 
their own children, and a boy or girl whose teacher is exasperated 
or jittery can’t be expected to learn to drive well. Commercial 
driving instructors aren’t always reliable either. So check driving 
schools carefully—and find out what your community is doing 
about teaching high-school students to drive. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO IN YOUR 
COMMUNITY 


10 Find out what is being done, and what needs to be done, about 
traffic safety in your community. 


11 Some group in the community has to begin a safety campaign. 
Perhaps your home-and-school association or service club has al- 
ready made a start. If it hasn’t, why don’t you suggest it at the 
next meeting ? 


12 Take full advantage of the help offered by your provincial 
safety authorities (you'll find the address on page 58). They’re 
ready and able to give you advice and assistance with the type of 
project listed below—and to suggest others. The police will prob- 
ably be anxious to help, too. 


13 If there is a COMMUNITY SAFETY COUNCIL in your area 


already, take an interest in its work. If there isn’t, it might be a 


_ good way to begin. You can get a booklet from the provincial 


safety authorities, or from the Canadian Highway Safety Confer- 
ence, telling you and your neighbors how to go about setting one 
up. It is a council (often sparked and guided by business, profes- 
sional and civic leaders in the community) and does not usually 
enter directly into the work of accident prevention. But it finds 
out what has to be done in your community, pins down the prob- 
lems, finds the individuals and organizations able and willing to 
do the work, and gets them to take it on. 


14 See whether your club could sponsor a SCHOOL SAFETY 
PATROL—a patrol formed of boys and girls from the upper-ele- 
mentary grades who help their schoolmates to avoid road accidents. 
They remind the other children of the safety rules learned in the 
classrooms and see that they cross the road only when there isa 
sufficient lull in traffic to allow safe crossing. They don’t usually 
stop cars. The necessary white belts, raincoats, etc., for the patrols 
are often provided by service clubs, home-and-school associations 
or a local motor club. 
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15 Take a leaf from the book of the Alberta Safety Council and 
start a PEDAL PUSHER CLUB. Worked out by the Alberta 
Safety Council (which supplies the kits free), and taken up by 
the community leagues and the home-and-school associations, run 
by fathers in their spare time, Pedal Pusher Clubs last spring 
taught 3,800 Edmonton children the principles of safe riding, 
bicycle maintenance and traffic regulations. The 1957 season 
ended with a parade of decorated bicycles and a bicycle rodeo 
in Renfrew Park on Father’s Day. The success of the program is 
due to the enthusiasm of a few citizens and to the imaginative way 
in which it is run—with its lively pamphlet for each child, Ride 
for your Life—The Safety Code of Johnny Handlebar, its Skilled 
Rider certificates and plaques. Good bicycle riders are likely to 
be good car drivers later on. Reckless bicycle riders, if they sur- 
vive, will be reckless drivers. 


16 Ask your school principal or the board of education if they 
are planning to provide HIGH-SCHOOL DRIVER EDUCATION, 
and let them know that you are interested and willing to help. 
If they don’t plan any action, ask your home-and-school associa- 
tion or your local safety council (if you have one) to take an 
interest in the problem—perhaps the most urgent one of all. 
Young men have quick reflexes and keen eyesight, yet the high 
accident rate among the 16- to 25-year-old drivers is reflected in 
the high insurance rates charged when they drive cars, because 
their judgment does not match their skill. Safety experts in 
Canada insist that the best way to teach our young people to drive 
well, free of bad habits, and that a car is not a plaything, that 
speed is suicide, is by giving them this training which has been 
developed after years of careful research, and which has been 
shown to save lives and dollars. In the United States, where it is 
available in nearly half the secondary schools, it’s been proved 
that graduates have had less than half as many accidents as young- 
sters who have been taught elsewhere. 

The course costs about $34 per student (night-school grants 
are available in some places) and can be given before or after 
school hours, in spare or activity periods, without interfering 
with the school curriculum. It gives the student 8 hours behind 
the wheel, 19 hours of observing other students driving, and 33 
hours of classroom instruction, always under the guidance of a 
qualified teacher. Some provincial safety authorities offer train- 
ing for the teachers. Automobile dealers will loan dual-control 
cars at no cost to the school. This is the best way to cut down 
accidents in your community now—and to prepare your young 
people for a lifetime of safe driving. 


17 Support any move in your community to make driving tests 
stiffer. You may be relieved on your own account if you live in 
one of the districts where you can get a license after a quick drive 
around the block and a few perfunctory questions. But it should 
be so difficult to get a driver’s license that only a person who is 
physically, mentally and emotionally qualified to drive in modern 
traffic can get one: and as soon as he shows that he cannot drive 
as a decent citizen should, his license should be taken away from 
him. 


18 If rougher, tougher traffic law is needed—as it is in many 
places—demand it. Even the hardest test can’t weed out all the 
potentially dangerous drivers, but traffic experts are learning to 
single out the killers before they kill. Greater Winnipeg’s unique 
six-year-old driver-training and control program is preventing 
accidents before they happen. Under a points system that is quite 
separate from the traffic penalties written into the highway traf- 
fic laws, a driver is first warned, then may be summoned to a 
driver-improvement clinic. If he fails to improve, his license 
may be suspended for progressively longer periods, and, some- 
times, for life. Continued on page 57 
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YOU HAVE TO BE SHARP TO SHOP 


Never before has there been so much to BUY. But you have to be 
as shrewd as grandma and as well informed as a trained psychologist to buy wisely. 


If you are, you can save as much as thirty percent of your buying dollar 
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Ten basic rules for better buying 
@ Set a shopping budget and stick to it. 


@ Keep a kitchen notepad; jot down 
items as supplies run low, and with the 
aid of your recipe file and your menu 
plan for the week, list all food needs be- 


for setting out. 


@ Shop by this list; don’t buy extras. 
Check off each item as you put it in your 
basket. 


@ Leave husband and children at home 
when you can. If you have to take the 
children along, let them choose one item 


on each trip. 


@ Cut down your time in a store. The 


longer you shop, the more you spend. 


@ Sidestep the glamorous look of a pack- 
age, and read the label's facts on grade, 
weight. 


@ Don't fall for the premium; study the 
quality of the product. Do you need the 
product? Will you bother to send for the 


premium? 


@ Buy in bulk or by the case when 
prices are favorable—for instance, cer- 


eals, detergent. 


@ Dont be afraid to put things back 
after you have taken them from the shel}, 
or return them after you have bought 


them. 


@ Dont shop when you are upset or 
lonely—“solace buying” is an expensive 
cure for the blues; or when you are ex- 
cited at the end of a crisis or period of 
restraint—when your spirit soars like a 


March kite you're likely to buy anything. 


BY EILEEN MORRIS 


‘HOPPING, that old tedious task, has been given the 

glamour treatment. Buffet your way down the aisles of 
your local supermarket and you are met by trade winds of 
gale strength. You look at some four thousand to six thou- 
sand items (nearly twice the number stocked ten years ago). 
You are lured with buy-now, pay-later schemes, jazzed-up 
packaging, a rainbow of color, supermarkets with electric- 
eye doors, live lobsters, drive-in plazas, night shopping and 
kiddie-carts and the end is not yet. Brashest addition to 
the business of coaxing you to buy more is motivational re- 
search, with admen and manufacturers, heady with Freud 
and sales graphs, trying to probe the misty mazes of the 
feminine mind, so that they can sell you more. 

Old-fashioned maxims about how to shop-—peck into the 
lettuce leaves and outstare the butcher's thumb — aren’t apt 
any more, Today, to get the most value for the sixty percent 
of the family wealth which you spend, you have to be aware 
of more subtle influences and brush up on your psychology. 
Clever colors, waltz music, fragrance join with new products 
to tap signals to your deepest emotions in a coded, loaded 
sales talk. 

Not only do you have to ride these punches — you've got 
to come out of the midway still clutching enough small 
change to pay the phone bill and get the lawn mower fixed, 

Evidence proves impulse buying is growing yearly, and 
the shopping list has all but disappeared. If you are like the 
5,338 shoppers questioned by the DuPont organization in the 
U.S., a good 48 percent of your purchases is made purely 
on impulse, In a supermarket you spend $5.81 in 14 minutes, 
or over 40 cents a minute. 

Fastest-growing technique to make you buy is motivation- 
al research. Instead of the old straightforward surveys made 
to find out what the customers wanted, the experts are using 
more subtle methods to discover why you buy what you buy, 

Running a magnet over your psyche and studying what it 
picks up is leading to some eyebrow-raising pronouncements 
The home freezer, U.S. researchers claim, is bought by 
people who feel insecure, who need more food around than 
they can eat. Gardening, according to these findings, is a 
pregnancy activity, giving the older woman a chance to keep 
on growing things after she has passed the child-bearing 
years. Baking a cake is acting out the birth of a child; bake 
a cake for your family, and you are symbolically presenting 


them with a new baby, Continued on page 53 
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What is better than one fine china pattern on a table? Two, of course, handsomely and gracefully combined. 
Our mix-and-match scheme is in striking good taste at any time and a special boon to the buffet hostess. 
Other fans, we predict will be the bride who can now choose more than one delectable starter pattern—and 
the woman who'll use a new design to bolster a cherished broken set. Our plan is simple: use two compatible 


patterns (one large, one small; one compact and one flowing). To see more of the plan at work, turn the page 
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Sttiitths 


APRICOT AND ORANGE JUICE 
BREADED VEAL IN CELERY SAUCE 
HONEY-GLAZED CARROTS FLUFFY MASHED POTATOES 
TOSSED SALAD 
BUTTERSCOTCH PEACH PUDDING* 


MILK TEA 


This family dinner table is especially gay and vivid with its 
mixed and matched settings. The warm brick-red tablecloth 
sets off harmonizing yellow and grey dishes. The centrepiece 
of fresh fruit in a wrought-iron roll basket is just right for 
this cheerfully informal table. The plain yellow plasticware 
is Melmac “Carnival.” Patterned plates are Princess China’s 

” The handsome Dansk “Kongo” flatware in black 
and stainless steel effectively completes the family picture. 


Uf Silt ey 


TOMATO JUICE COCKTAIL 
BEEF AND PORK BALLS IN PEPPER SAUCE* 
FLUFFY RICE 
COLD SALMON* 
CUCUMBER MAYONNAISE* OR 
TARTARE SAUCE 
DEVILED EGGS 
TOSSED SALAD GREENS 
PICKLED MUSHROOMS RELISHES 
HOT GARLIC FRENCH BREAD BREAD STICKS 
FRUIT AND CHEESE 


COFFEE 


Besides mixing patterns, the clever host- 
ess dares to mix pottery and china on 
her party buffet table. Flatware designs 
too can be strikingly combined as we 
show here. Foreground: the solid lime 
color of Sovereign Potters’ “Carnival” 
matches the lime and leaf tones of the 
simple “Wakefield” china by Wedgwood. 
Oneida’s gently curving “Shoreline” 
stainless steel combines well with the 
Indian stag handles of forks and knives 
by Harrison and Howson. Unusual ac- 
cessories of pottery and vivid blue and 
green glass highlight the table and the 
muted brightness of stainless dishes. 





Mi Commitee 


CHILLED FRUIT CUP 


CHICKEN AND ALMONDS IN SESAME SHELLS* 


COMBINATION LUNCHEON SALAD PLATE* 
HOT CRESCENT ROLLS 
STRAWBERRY MERINGUES* 


TEA 


*Recipes starred are on page 33 


UMS 


When the committee meets for lunch over this pink and pretty 
table, discussion of next year’s plans is bound to run more 
smoothly. The scheme is frankly feminine, from the pale-pink 
cloth to individual pink-and-blue corsages. Delicately mixed 
are the pink and blue patterns — one, a loose scattering of 
shaded roses, is “Dimitri” by Spode; the second, a blue-bor- 
dered plate with a tighter, more compact design is “Alexandria” 
by Royal Doulton. Graceful silver plate is Oneida’s “Ballad.” 


How to set and serve from these tables, page 32 
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with these elegant 


and useful 








accessories, 


easy-living plastics, 


more shelf 





and counter space 





By DORIS THISTLEWOOD 


Chatelaine Home Planning Editor 
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Designer: Lorraine Simmons Designer: John Downton 


TRANSLUCENT DIVIDER with embedded leaves and butter- WALNUT PLASTIC laminate walls and a ceiling of trans- 
flies provides beauty and privacy in powder room. Gold- lucent plastic create this striking effect. Fluorescent tubes 
and-silver wallpaper, yellow fixtures complete the scheme. are concealed above ceiling. Mirror reflects window. 





CER et 
aN 


Designer: Lorraine Simmons Designer: Harold Rosnick 


COMPLETELY FEMININE, yet practical, this bathroom has SMALL ROOM has an illusion of space with walls, ceiling 
walls, fixtures and plastic counter top all in pale pink. and counter top of beige marble squares; a mural over 
For elegance: a shirred white silk blind, gift accessories. counter for depth; light fixtures suspended from mirror. 


SUBTLE COLORS and handsome, hard-working materials revolutionize the old 

utilitarian bathroom. Here, just a sampling of sing-about items available in Canada: 

1. Shower door of acrylic plastic with embedded spray of real leaves and forget-me-nots. 

2. Bathtub enclosure of corrugated plastic with embedded gold mesh and gold-colored aluminum frame, 
3. Vinyl shower curtain looks like slub net, has new scalloped heading and gold plastic rings. 

4. One of many acrylic plastic panels, 3 by 6 feet, to use as dividers, on walls, ceilings. 

5. Corner bathtub of glass-fibre reinforced plastic 

6. Tubside rug in fluffy washable Acrilan. 

7. Towel caddies in chrome or plastic hold bordered and geometric, Mondrian-design towels. 

8. Hanging plastic cabinet has rounded corners for easy cleaning; can be detached and dipped in tub, 
9. Sculptured bath mat of viscose and metallic thread. 


10. Vinyl! plastic floor tiles, plain or marbled 


ACCENTS provide the final touch — a bisque shell soapdish, milk glass, decanter, tiny soap marbles, 
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TO ME” 


stranger to his wife, until they were 


4 


fe 
f 


ae 





common problems in marriage 


told 
vs : 


vey 


to JUNE CALLWOOD 









@ Elaine and Tom Morton were what the 
neighbors called a good-looking couple, as 
they watched them move into a new apartment 


a A in downtown Toronto. They were fresh from 
Violet Munns, Director of 


Case Work, Neighborhood Workers’ 
Association, Toronto 


the prairies; Tom a tall, strongly built man 
with a quiet face, and Elaine perky and ap- 
pealingly confused by the taut bustle of a 


: : +o strange city. The ‘ ” arne -_ 
One of the most important factors in achieving a © ity They had been married three 


happy marriage is a series of successful personal years and they had but one problem: Their 
adjustments by the partners in it. If they do not marriage was turning to stone. 
make these adjustments, they may find themselves The Mortons were an extreme example of 


quarreling and out of harmony at any point in their , a 
ie & SEOny, GORY He the havoc that simple shyness can cause. Tom 
marriage — the first year, when the baby arrives, when children start had | thd ve hi 
. 1a een withdraw 8 e Tr ie 
school, when they grow up and leave home, when illness occurs. In such drawn since his mother died 
a period of discord and unhappiness the people concerned may turn to when he was thirteen. He told no one his 
relatives and friends for advice (possibly unwise or prejudiced) or they troubles, not even his wife. As the months 
may turn to a trusted family doctor, minister or lawyer for counsel. went by after their move to Toronto. he be- 
But increasingly, across Canada, these troubled husbands and wives are : a: 
’ came even less communicative. 
turning to a family service agency like the Neighborhood Workers in He f , 2 
es wee : : e® tiormed a . f . i 
Toronto. There, trained, experienced men and women, case workers with ca ixed habit of coming home 
wide and sympathetic understanding and objective skill in straightening with a paper under his arm, greeting his wife 
out family difficulties are ready to talk over the problem, diagnose it, with a nod, reading until dinner was ready. 
and encourage the couple to think out ways of dealing with it. The mar- eating in silence and watching television after- 
riage counselor, or case worker, does not make decisions for these hus- ard. WI . ‘ a, 
' , rag ward, ven she prodded him with questions 
bands and wives, whose problems range from deep-rooted incompatibili- 


ties to more trivial but still disturbing conflicts. Instead, they use their his retorts were cold and brief. Sometimes, 


experience and knowledge, perhaps to suggest other help, medical or infrequently, they bickered but even their 
psychiatric, but mainly to help the couple to develop within themselves arguments ended abruptly, with Tom refusing 
the ability to face the demands of their lives, and to make the adjust- to speak. 


‘ ich will lead tter marriage. es ‘ ; 
ments which will lead to a be g Elaine Morton began to think of separation. 


She tried out the sound of the words on a 
warmly kind neighbor who had befriended 


her. 
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isk ener a 


“I’m thinking of leaving Tom,” she an- 
nounced one morning, twisting her coffee cup 
around in its saucer. 

The neighbor hesitated. “I’ve heard the 
Neighborhood Workers have a_ marriage- 
counseling service. Why not try them?” 

Elaine Morton shrugged. “What good would 
it do?” 

“Can't hurt.” replied the neighbor. 

A few days later Mrs. Morton summoned 
the courage to make an appointment and a 
case history of the Mortons began to form. 
They had met at a dance held on a Royal 
Canadian Air Force base near Elaine’s home 
town. Tom had joined the service in his teens 
to escape the loneliness of his motherless home. 
His mother’s death had occurred just at the 
time of his life when he was beginning to 
establish his lifelong attitudes toward the op- 
posite sex. 

A psychiatrist would say that Tom Morton 
became fixated at this stage; he never learned, 
as most boys in their teens do, to be comfort- 
able with women. He avoided them, joined 
the air force as soon as he could and spent 
his leaves in solitary walks, reading and at- 
tending movies alone. The dance where he 
met Elaine was one of the few he had ever 
dared. When they were introduced he was 


standing against a wall, simply watching. He 
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couldn’t dance, he confessed embarrassedly. 

Elaine was moved by his clumsy shyness 
and began to talk with him in a gentle. woman- 
way. He responded gratefully and eventually 
asked her for a date. Their courtship pro- 
gressed tenderly and they were married a few 
months later. Elaine had been shy and fright- 
ened of strangers herself for several years. A 
gregarious boy friend had helped her over- 
come her problem and she expected to be able 
to do the same thing for Tom. 

For the first two years of their marriage it 
seemed to be working. The Mortons moved 
several times, as Tom’s postings required, but 
all the stations were in the midwest and Elaine 
was able to keep in touch with her family. 
Tom Morton grew more relaxed and with in- 
creasing ease joked with acquaintances. It 
wasn’t until later that Elaine realized he avoid- 
ed talking about himself. She never learned 
how he felt about the air force or what he 
wanted of the future. 

One day he announced that he was taking 
a job in Toronto when his discharge came 
through in a few weeks. Elaine was astound- 
ed; throughout the long negotiations with his 
prospective employer, Tom Morton had never 
mentioned even leaving the service to her. She 
discovered that she was furious not to have 


been consulted in the first place and was feeling 


wretched at leaving the west and her family. 

When she reached this point in the story, 
the marriage counselor asked Elaine what her 
husband’s reaction had been to her reluctance 
to move to Toronto. Elaine was surprised. “I 
never told him,” she replied with a virtuous 
expression. “I thought it was my duty to go 
with him without complaint. He doesn’t know 
yet how much [ hate Toronto.” 

Here was one of the most common factors 
in a failing marriage—lack of communication. 
Without trust in one another and faith in 
their own value, the Mortons were doing what 
many unhappy people do. They were pretend- 
ing nothing was wrong. Maintaining a facade 
of politeness (“Are you finished with the 
paper, dear?” “Are my shirts ironed?”), they 


tried to hide the cold, howling loneliness in- 


1g 
side. As their hopelessness deepened, the 
masks of good manners grew firmer. They 
had reached the point where they could speak 
of nothing but trivia. 

It seemed clear to the marriage counselor, 
a trained and sensitive social worker. that Tom 
had retreated into himself in panic. His civil- 
ian job left him in control of his own destiny 
for the first time in his life and his newly 
learned poise and confidence was too meagre 
to sustain him. He was terrified and obsessed 


with the conviction Continued on page 47 
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BY SUSAN COOPER 


teen tempo 


Ahoy there! beach belles... "grt Mesa 


Don’t sit gloomily glaring at the 
bluster of March—prdject yourself a 
few months into the future. There— 
you're sitting glamorously on hot 
sands, blue water washing up onshore. 

To keep the illusion intact, do 
something now to make it come true. 
Beach coats can be pure glamour, es- 
pecially if you borrow this year’s 
vivid summer colors — bright blue 
and citron yellow. 

Make a voluminous terry-cloth beach coat, pyramid-shape, hip-length, with 
a Peter Pan peaked cap, blue-and-citron trim all round. For drama in under- 
statement, a slim sleeveless coat of white linen, like the one Nehru wears, to 


top brilliant underpinnings—to your knees. 


Pancakes—mmm, they’re good 

These snacks are specially good for slumber parties 
—cinnamon pancakes and chocolate pancakes. Make 
up your basic pancake batter and, for cinnamon cakes, 
add a sprinkling of cinnamon. Top finished pancakes 
with ice cream and syrup. 

The chocolate pancakes are even easier: simply add 
chocolate milk rather than plain milk to the batter. 





Top these with chocolate ice cream. 


Problem: your hot little paws 

Embarrassment shows itself in many ways. “What can I do? I’ve got to 
the point where I hate meeting people or going dancing. When I shake hands 
or dance my hands go cold and clammy and 
wet. I can’t seem to help it.” 

There are hundreds who suffer this way— 
and it’s not important enough to spoil your 
fun. It will pass when you aren’t as emotion- 
ally involved in new situations. 

In the meantime: Don’t put hand cream on 
your palms. Get a greaseless preparation 
with menthol, it helps cool and dry hands. 
Wipe your hands inconspicuously on a han- 
kie. Carry a purse-size cologne; the alcohol is 





a drying agent. 








Do you always get lost in the crowd? 


Do you dare to be YOU or are you just one of the gang, the girl no 
one remembers much, the nice kid who’s merged her personality into a 
nothing-much quantity to be acceptable to the crowd? Being one of 
the gang might be the worst thing that ever happened to you, if you're 
a sheep trailing the others, a weak carbon copy who never dares to be 
different. Just being accepted is enough for you. But IS it? 

There’s something about belonging to crowds that makes for a 
sameness in people. (It sometimes happens to married couples. too.) 
They walk, talk, think, act alike . . . and the person who doesn’t, 
doesn’t fully belong. 

Of course, it’s easier to go along with the crowd. Never disagree 
with anyone—and everyone will like you. Don’t stand out by dressing 
differently—and no one can disapprove or even comment. Don’t use 
a new word the others might not understand or hint you’ve read a book 
the others haven’t—and they can’t think you’re trying to be superior. 

Balderdash and non- 
sense! If you've ever 
caught yourself doing 
something simply be- 


cause everyone else is * : 
—when you haven't 1O]xg 
¥) 


wanted to at all your- 
self — take a long look 
in the mirror. That 
girl is YOU. She can’t 
be a composite of all 
the people in your 
gang. And she certain- 
ly shouldn’t try to be. 





Have youevercaught ‘ 
yourself feeling ashamed of your parents because they’re different in 
any way? Have you ever found yourself keeping quiet when the others 
were expressing an opinion you didn’t agree with, or when they were 
ripping a reputation to shreds—undeservedly, you thought? 

Are you going steady mostly because the rest of the gang are? Do 
you dare to wear your hair short when everyone has theirs long? Have 
you ever let your morals be dictated by what the others do 
than what you feel is right? 


rather 





Gangs are fine. In many ways, they are a refuge and strength. What 
would we do without friends to talk to and insult and discuss life with? 
But, at the same time, these are your years for developing individual- 
ity and personality—for life. To be the finest and strongest person 
you can, you can’t afford to be a copy of somebody else. You've got 
to be, uncompromisingly, YOU, starting right now. 





Now— it’s glamour with safety pins 


@ In the east, they’re jazzing up those windbreakers. Black 
ones they cover with silver safety pins; for red or fawn, gold 
safety pins. The word is it takes five or ten packages of pins 
to do a real job. 


—Camilla Farrell, North Sydney, N.S. 


@ Here’s a trick girls in Welland use to dry crinolines. Spread 
them over an open umbrella. They dry full, without all the 
wrong wrinkles. 


—Nancy Giovinazzo, Welland. 


@ Wallets aren’t just wallets any more, they tell a story. Stu- 





dents in St. Catharines are cutting out song titles or cute say- 
ings and pasting them on the pictures in their wallets. For | 
instance, a girl friend’s picture is labeled My Special Angel, 
| a steady is, My One and Only Love. 





—Erna Peters, St. Catharines. 
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See what a beautiful table you can set with 


Roval Houlton 


FINE ENGLISH 










Rest 


BRIDAL VEIL: 5-piece place setting about $6.15. Open stock pattern. 


Dc nett te ee 
BAMBOO: 5-piece place setting about $4.40. Open stock pattern. 
and beauty associated with the name Royal Doulton. 


SUNRISE: 5-piec 


DINNERWARE 


FROST PINE: 5-piece place setting about $6.20. Open stock pattern. The 
craftsmanship that so many Canadians cherish. 


* 





gi 
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You'll feel proud of your Royal Doulton every time you entertain. Shape is designed for the life you lead today. 


Today, in leading china and department stores across 
Canada, you'll find an outstanding collection of world- 
famous Royal Doulton dinnerware — exquisite designs 
superbly crafted in the matchless Royal Doulton 
tradition. When you choose Royal Doulton you invest 
in a lifetime of good taste. Select one of these charming 
patterns for your table. 





DOULTON & CO. (CANADA) LIMITED, DEPT. A, 51 
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NEW! “CHOOSING YOUR TABLEWARE” —A 64-page handbook for 
every hostess— with 44 beautiful colour photographs of Royal Doulton 
bone china and dinnerware designs. For your copy, send 25¢ to address 
below. Name and address of nearest dealer on request. 


Roval Poulton 


WELLINGTON STREET WEST, TORONTO, ONT. 


ee 
ae 





matchless 






CASCADE: 5-piece place setting about’ $6.15. Open stock pattern. All Royal Doulton 
dinnerware is durably made for everyday use. 


e place setting about $4.00. Open stock pattern. The graceful new Coupe 



























































MARCH — CHICKEN GOURMET 


% cup butter 
4 to 6 chicken pieces 
2 tablespoons brandy 


1 (10-ounce) can mushrooms 


\% cup sliced green onions 


1 cleve garlic, minced 

2 tablespoons flour 

Melt butter in a large chafing d 
brown chicken. 


remove chicken and set aside. 
chafing dish lightly brown the 


flour and seasonings. Add the mushroom juice, wine and broth. Cook until 


thickened. Add chicken and a 


tender—about 30 to 40 minutes, depending on size of chicken. Serve with 
fluffy rice or small whole parsley potatoes. 


Pour brandy over chicken and ignite. When burned out, 


\% teaspoon thyme 

44 teaspoon salt 

Freshly ground black pepper 
% cup dry white wine 

] cup chicken broth 

\%, cup slivered, toasted 
almonds (optional) 


ish (or use a frying pan) over direct heat and 


Drain mushrooms and save juice. In the 
mushrooms, onions and garlic. Stir in the 


Imon Js. Cover and simmer until chicken is 


DINNERS of the month... 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 


Starting this issue, we bring you Chatelaine’s Meals 


= = of the month 


with a brand-new look and new quick hints 


Flavor applesauce with mint and tint 
Chill drippings from the roast. 


Save liquid from canned vegetables. 


to help you plan your menus of the month 


MINUTE TIPS for flavor and fun... 


Dress up dessert: Stir puréed apricots or crushed pineapple into soft vanilla ice cream. 


Try a dash or two of ground nutmeg or cloves in hot buttered beets for a flavor change. 
Add chopped dates to Waldorf salad and flavor the dressing with grated orange rind. 


light 


green to serve with roast leg of lamb. 


Use gravy under the fat to enrich soups and_ sauces. 


SATURDAY 


SUNDAY 


Press your favorite seasoned ground meat into half-inch circles of green pepper, and broil. 
Use it to dilute mixed vegetable juice or soup. 
For a professional look press sugared cereal flakes in place of nuts into soft cake icing. 


MONDAY 





FRIDAY 


1 


Sherbet 


Hungarian Goulash 


Buttered Noodles 


Tossed Green Salad 
Garlic French Bread 
Date Cookies 


2 


Blended Fruit Juice 
Roast Stuffed Chicken 
Spiced Crab Apples 
Parsnips Potatoes 
Strawberry Chiffon Pie 


3 Broiled Lamb Patties 
Mint Sauce 
Fuffy Rice Glazed Carrots 
Lettuce Wedge Salad 
Blueberry Cobbler 





4 Poached Smoked Haddock 
' Egg Sauce 

Baked Potato 
Fruit Jelly 


Beets 


Cheese-stuffed Wieners 6 
Corn Fritters 

Tomato Sauce 

Cucumber Salad 


Minute Steaks Onions 
Turnips Whipped Potatoes 
Tossed Salad 
Orange Tapioca with 


] Shrimp Soup Crackers 
Macaroni and Cheese 
Broiled Tomato Cabbage 
Celery Pickles 
Cherry Pie 


Tongue Raisin Sauce 


8 Hot 
Creamed Onions 


Peas in Potato Nests 


Pecan Ice Cream 


4 Tomato Bouillon 


Mixed Cold Meats 
Pickles Escaloped Potatoes 
Jellied Vegetable Salad 


10 Hot Pork Pies 
Sweet Potato Casserole 
Brussels Sprouts 
Relishes 





Mushroom Sauce 
Rice 

Jatercress Salad 

Lemon Meringue Tarts 


Parsie Beets 


Broiled Liver and Bacon 
Mashed Turnip 

Lima Beans 
Gingerbread 


Shells with Meat Sauce 
Dark Rye Bread 
Tossed Green Salad 


Banana Custard Sauce 


Fish and Chips 
Molded Beet Salad 
Stewed Rhubarb 
Frosted Gingerbread 


Jelly 


Lettuce Wedges 


Blue Cheese Dressing 
Danish Pastry 


Corn 


Chocolate Sponge Roll Baked Apple Cookies Marshmallows . Maple Syrup Pineapple Angel Cake Peach Crisp 
1 Paprika Fried Chicken Antipasto Consommé with Rice Asparagus Soup Barbecued Spareribs Rump Roast of Beef Cream of Celery Soup 
i 12 1 14 15 Baked Potatoes 16 1] y 


Popovers Glazed Carrots 
Roast Potatoes Relishes 
Ice Cream in Cream Puffs 

Fruit Sauce 


Cold Roast Beef Pickles 
Hot Potato Salad 
Sliced Tomatoes 

Deep Apple Pie Cheese 





1 Sausage Rolls Fried Rice 
Cabbage au Gratin 
Carrot Salad 
Steamed Prune Pudding 
Orange Sauce 


Meat Loaf Onion Gravy 
Buttered Carrots 
Spaghetti with Cheese 
Apple Celery Salad 
Spanish Cream 


19 Tomato Juice 

Breaded Veal Cutlet 
Cranberry Relish 

Escaloped Potatoes Beans 


20 


? Mixed Vegetable Juice 

Fish Sticks Lemon 
Stuffed Baked Potato 
Creamed Asparagus 
Pineapple Chiffon Pie 


22 


Sherbet 


Stewed Chicken 
Dumplings 
Mixed Vegetables 


Stuffed Peach Salad 
Frosted Cupcakes 


23 


Dressed Roast of Pork 
Spiced Applesauce 
Squasn Whivped Potatoes 
Cabbage Salad Rolls! 
Chocolate Cake 


Tomato Soup 
Cold Roast Pork Pickles 
Noodle Casserole 
Spinach 
Raisin Squares Ice Cream 


24 





25 Blended Fruit Juice 
Salmon Loaf Sauce 
Fried Potatoes Peas 
Vatercress Salad 


Fresh Rhubarb _ Brownies 
26 Broiled. Beef Patties 
in Pepper Rings 


Stewed Tomatoes Potatoes 
Carrot Salad 


Garlic Lamb Kabobs 

Mint Jelly Spanish Rice 
Braised Celery 
Cabbage Salad 


27 











Baked Lemon Sponge 


Rhubarb Pie Maple Custard Cookies 


28 Hot Vegetable Plate 
Spinach Poached Ege 
Noodles in Cheese Sauce 
Pickled Beets Salad 
Banana Shortcake 





29 


Chicken Soup 
Chili Con Carne 


Toasted Onion Rolls 
Chef’s Salad with Dressing 
Butterscotch Sundae Cake 





30 


Tomato Juice 
Roast Rice-stuffedTurkey 
Potatoes Green Beans 
Carrot Curls 
Fresh Pineapple Cookies! 


Consommé 
Cold Turkey Supls Jelly 
Candied Sweet Potato 
Green Salad 
Coconut Cream Pie 


31 ed 















SUNDAY 


he, 
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MONDAY TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 





and LUNCHES for any day you need them . . . 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 
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a Chilled Stewed Tomatoes Orange Halves Blended Vegetable Juice Grape and Lime Juice Grapefruit Halves a r Prune » With Le 

= Cornbeef Hash Hot Shredded Wheat Crisp Corn Flakes Whole-wheat Cereal Rice Raisin Pudding Bri gitcele a in ee Maple aoe 

= Poached Eggs Grilled Cheese Sandwich Puffy Omelet Cinnamon French Toast (Reheated Leftover ) aes Ang “i dE oe Brown-and-Serve Sausages | 

4 Toast Grape Jelly Crab Apple Jell Toasted Muffins Honey Applesauce Broiled Bacon T vt od Coff “BES Toasted English Muffins 

J Coffee Chocolate Drink Coffee Milk Shake | Coffee Milk | Coffee Tea Toast Molasses oasted Coffeecake Coffee Milk 
Oyster Chowder Boiled Wieners Chicken Noodle Soup Vegetable Soup no Salmon Salad Cream of Mush s 

= Crisp Crackers Spaghetti in Tomato Sauce} Pretzels Crackers ee een > Sliced Cucumbers ‘“Gauee _— 

4 Green Salad Swiss Cheese Apple and Celery Salad Peanut Butter Sandwich Cheeseburgers ora Cel 4 k ore, Tea Biscuits Ham on Rye Sandwich 

> Chelsea Buns Raspberries Drop Cookies Carrot Sticks Cabbage Salad Dian wis aa Sauce Cherry Cobbler Pickles Celery 

x Tea Milk Shake | Tea Milk Quick Coconut Pudding | Ice Cream Sundae Cookie: sags . Tea Chocolate Milk Shake} Jellied Pears Brownies 
IPES N 

. 
RECIPES and SNACKS for the creative cook... 
For a hearty lunch on a cool day, stuff hot-dog rolls with a mixture of Pork roast tastes delicious with sour-cream, horse- radish sauce. 


baked beans, sliced cooked wieners and chili sauce. Serve with hot soup. 


Remove l-inch strip 


butter. Broil until 


fruit tender when tested with a fork. Sprinkle with lemon juice. 
Combine 2 heaping teaspoons sweetened chocolate-drink powder with 
14 teaspoon of instant coffee. Dissolve in 6 ounces of hot milk or 
water with a dollop of whipped cream. A smooth, creamy Mocha-Mocha. 


30 


of peel from banana. Brush peeled part 


remaining peel is black and _ glossy 


and 


with 
the 


of Tabasco. 


(according to taste). Add salt, pepper and 14 c 
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Combine one half pint of commercial sour cream with horse-radish 


up sliced green olives. 


For a tasty snack serve crab dip with assorted crackers and crisp 
vegetable sticks. Combine 1 can crab meat, drained and flaked; 14 cup 
sour cream; 14 cup mayonnaise; | tablespoon chopped onion; 1 tablespoon 
horse-radish; 2 tablespoons parsley; 1 teaspoon prepared mustard; dash 
Season to taste with salt and pepper. 


Chill 2 hours. 
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YOU NEVER HAVE TO 


“SPRING-CLEAN” 


THE HOUSE ( when you own a ) 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CLEANER 


Rues, floors . . . the entire house is ALWAYS spotless when 
there’s a General Electric Swivel-Top Cleaner at work! 
Not a speck of dust can escape the double action cleaning 
unit—it cleans both rugs and floors without adjustment. 
And, you can clean a whole room without once moving this 
cleaner. The top turns as you go around the room. There’s 
a throw-away bag for easy dirt disposal and a complete set 
of attachments for all your cleaning. Try it! 
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POLISHER 


Bright, shining floors make any 
home more beautiful and it 
takes only minutes to get a 
high shine with the straight- 
and-level action of the light- 
weight General Electric 
Polisher. It never wobbles or 
swerves—counter-rotating 
brushes keep it straight. Goes 
into corners, under furniture — 
easily. Polishes wood, lino, 
terrazo and rubber with no 
effort at all. Colour matched 
to the cleaner. See them both 
this week. 


ELECTRIC 


GENERAL 
4) CLEANER ana POLISHER 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


LIMITED 






























HIS fair lady’s secret for ‘‘snaring’’ her man was 
simple . . . an invitation to sample her cooking 
and goodies galore, made with 


DON'T ACCEPT Why, there are all kinds of delicious cakes and 


SECOND BEST cookies . . . and elegant glaze for ham . . . and a rich 
BE. SURE IT’S flavor-builder for beans, to name a few foods which 

PURE you can glorify with Pure Barbados Molasses. So, 
BARBADOS be wise . . . take her tip. .. Use Pure Barbados Fancy 


Molasses. He’ll sure love you for it. 


FANCY 
MOLASSES BARBADOS FANCY MOLLASSES CO. LTD. 
Bridgetown, Barbados, B.W.I. 
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e VPA FINE ENGLISH BONE CHINA 


THE WORLD'S MOST BEAUTIFUL CHINA’ 


SEE IT AT CANADA’S LEADING CHINAWARE STORES 
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HOW WE SET OUR TABLES" 


on pages 21 to 23 


@ Set the table for any occasion with places at equal distances apart, 
and the centrepiece in the centre. Flatware is evenly spaced, knive 
with their cutting edges toward the plate. For convenience, utensik 
are placed in the order of use. starting from the outside. Serviettes are 
to the left of forks. unless for a formal meal when the serviette js 
usually on the serving plate. Bread-and-butter plates, with butter 
knives placed diagonally, are set just ahead of the forks. For buffets, 
set plates, silver, napkins first, then hot or cold dishes in the order in 
which guests would naturally serve themselves. For a large group, 
duplicate the setting at the opposite end of the table. Coffee may be 
served from the buffet, but a separate table is usually more convenient, 


FORMAL DINNER 
1 fish fork; 2 dinner fork; 3 


salad fork; 4 service plate; 5 
bouillon cup on small plate; 6 
salad knife; 7 dinner knife; 8 
fish. or dessert knife; 9 cream 
soup spoon; 10 water goblet; 11 
sherry glass; 12 champagne glass. 

To serve a formal dinner with- 
out extra help requires planning, 
but is well worth it. Keep food 
warm in the oven and don’t rush. 





Start with water goblets filled and consommé on the table. Remove bouillon 
cup and plate; serve fish on small plate; remove service plate; place main 
course on dinner plates in the kitchen (no carving at table); salad can be 
served in individual plates after main course or can be brought in in a salad 


bowl with the main course. Have parfait glasses or comports on a small plate 
with teaspoon on the plate. 





BUFFET LINE-UP = (from right to lejt) 
1, 2 luncheon plates; 3 napkins; 4 forks; 5 knives; 6 tartare sauce; 7 salmon 
platter; 8 mayonnaise boat; 9 relishes; 10 mushrooms; 11 salad bowl; 12 hot 


rice; 13 beef in chafing dish; 14 bread sticks; 15 hot bread dish: 16 fruit- 
filled centrepiece. 


CLUB COMMITTEE LUNCH 


1 bread-and-butter plate; 2 ser- 
viette: 3 salad fork (chicken and 
almond savory); 4 luncheon or 
dinner fork (salad) ; 5 luncheon 
plate; 6 seven-inch plate; 7 fruit 
nappie; 8 luncheon or dinner 
knife; 9 teaspoon (fruit cup); 
10 filled water goblet; 11 corsage. 

To serve: Remove nappie and 
small plate; serve chicken on 
small plates on luncheon plate; 
remove this luncheon plate and 
serve individual combination sal- 
ads on new luncheon plates. 
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RECIPES FOR MENUS 


Continued from page 23 


FORMAL MENU 


ROAST DUCKLING 
(Allow 1 pound of duckling a serving) 
74- to 5-pound Juice of ¥ lemon 
@tawn duckling 14 teaspoon salt 
Tsmall orange cut /2 cup ginger ale 
14 cup cooking 
sherry 
Wipe the duckling inside and out with 
a damp cloth. Fill the cavity with the 
Orange quarters. Roast breast up, un- 
Covered, for 3% hour at 375 degrees F. 
Drain off all the fat. Sprinkle with the 
Iémon juice and salt. Add the ginger 
ale and sherry. Cover the pan, reduce 
heat to 325 degrees F. Continue roasting 
for 1% hours or until the drumstick 
Separates easily from the thigh bone. 
Baste several times during the roasting. 


Make gravy of pan drippings. 


Carve the duck and arrange the pieces 
Cover with 
foil and keep hot until serving time. 


WILD RICE STUFFING 
1 cup washed wild 2 cups water 
rice '4 teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoon sweet 
basil 
12 teaspoon savory 
Y2 cup stale, but 
soft rye bread 


14 cup butter 


onion 

'4 pound sliced, 
fresh mushrooms 
I can consommé crumbs 

Wash and drain the rice. Slowly sauté 
the onion, mushrooms and rice in the 


e main butter until rice begins to turn yellow. 
can be Stir in the remaining ingredients and 
t salad cover. Simmer slowly for 1% hours or 
| plate until all moisture is absorbed. 
Note: Rice mixture may be baked in a 
covered casserole while the duck is 
roasting. Allow 1% hours at 325 de- 
grees F. 
RUM-AND-BUTTER-PARFAIT 
I (7-ounce) 1 pint rich vanilla 
package caramels — or buttered pecan 
'2 cup evaporated ice cream 
milk ¥2 pint whipping 
1 cup small marsh- cream 
mallows I tablespoon sugar 
2 tablespoons rum 2 cup chopped, 
or | teaspoon rum toasted almonds 
extract 
Melt the caramels with the milk in the 
top of a double boiler. Add marshmal- 
lows and stir until melted. Stir in the 
rum. Chill until serving time. Whip the 
foie cream until stiff and sweeten with the 
hot sugar. 
die, To serve, alternate layers of sauce, ice 
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cream and whipped cream in tall par- 


fait glasses. 


Top with whipped cream 


and sprinkle with chopped nuts. 


FAMILY MENU 
BREADED VEAL IN CELERY SAUCE 


1% pounds veal 


Salt, black pepper 


cutlet, 2 inch thick 2 teaspoons 


Flour 

I egg 

2 tablespoons milk 
¥% cup dry bread 
crumbs 

'% cup salad oil 


paprika 

Y2 teaspoon rose- 
mary 

% cup chopped 
onion 

1 can celery soup 
%4 cup water 


Cut veal into 6 servings. Dredge with 


flour. 


Dip in a mixture of beaten egg 


and milk, then into dry bread crumbs. 
Heat the salad oil in a skillet and brown 
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Tastes amd. Looks 
Like it took hows! 


NEW Jell-O Chiffon 
Pie Filling 


Now — in just 4 minutes — you can have luxurious chiffon pie filling, 
with no cooking! 

Simply add water and sugar — then beat. It couldn’t be easier! 

You can’t be disappointed. Results are 100% sure — just follow simple 
directions on the package! 

Choose the crust your family likes best. Fluffy, cloud-light Jell-O Chiffon 


Pie Filling makes news, no matter what crust you use. 


Tastes wonderful. Yet this luxury dessert costs 
only pennies per serving. 


wa dai a 
Sensational as a pudding, too! LEMON J E LLO d 
Whip it into airy-light peaks — pile it STRAWBERRY = 


high in dessert glasses. Never was such an 
exciting pudding dessert so easy to make. 


.-. enjoy both 





Its the dessert news of the year 


JELL-O IS A REGISTERED TRADE MARK OWNED IN CANADA BY GENERAL FOODS, LIMITED 





JC-37M 
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“Tf you’re still wondering how little a trip to Britain can 
cost these days, just listen to this: We spent ten wonderful 
days there last fall — in Scotland, Wales, Northern Ireland as 
well as in England. We saw the sights and the shows, visited 
the folks, slept in ancient village inns and shopped for 
bargains — and our bill, round-trip fare included, totalled 
only $475 each!” There’s no doubt about it, now is the time 
to make that trip to Britain. Now, when prices are so agree- 
ably low by Canadian standards . . . when the exchange rate 
: iS SO strongly in your favour. Your travel agent has all the 
details and will give you all the help you need in budgeting 
and planning. Get in touch with him today. 








“From Toronto, by surface $475; by air $550 
From Vancouver, by surface $625; by air $750 





FOR ALL INFORMATION ABOUT BRITAIN AND FOR 
FASCINATING FULL COLOUR BOOKLET, WRITE TO 


THE BRITISH TRAVEL ASSOCIATION (DEPT. CL/29), 
90 ADELAIDE STREET WEST, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


COME 1:0 
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“Our Ten Day Vacation in Britain 
Cost us Just $475 apiece! 
Including the Trip There and Back” 


say these happy travellers from Hamilton, 
shown here making friends in Scotland at the Royal Braemar Gathering. 





“* Our travels in Britain included a trip through Wales. Picturesque, 
historic Wales is celebrating in a big way in 1958—with a nation- 
wide Festival from May to October and the British Empire and 
Commonwealth Games in midsummer,” 


PR ITA IN 





the meat on both side 





a 
"cumber. Gra 


rain 

fat. Sprinkle with salt, pepper. my Drain per 
rosemary and chopped on.on. Add tod gouice, 1 = 
and water mixed together. Cover close! fe teaspoon ‘“ 
and simmer slowly for minutes » 9 area , 
bake in a covered casserole 45 minute 2 pay eee 
at 350 degrees F. Serves 6. 

] 
BUTTERSCOTCH PEACH PUDDING K 
I (20-ounce) can 2 teaspoons baking ; CHIC 
sliced peaches powder: Z 
1% cup butter 1% teaspoon salt »8 large bake 
Y cup sugar 1 teaspoon cinnga. “eesesame tart 
1 egg, well beaten mon or nutmeg 4 shells 
¥2 teaspoon vanilla 1% cup milk > 3 tablespoo 
1% cups sifted cake 1 cup sour cream butter 


flour VY cup milk 
1 cup brown sugar 

Drain the peaches and spread them i 
a greased 8 x 8 x 2-inch pan. Cream th 
butter, 4% cup sugar, egg and vanil 
together. Add sifted dry ingredients a) 
ternately with % cup milk. Spread this 
batter over the peaches. Mix the sou 
cream, %2 cup milk and brown sugar te 
gether and pour over the batter. Bake 
for 50 to 60 minutes at 350 degrees F, 
Serve with pouring cream. 


BUFFET MENU 
BEEF AND PORK BALLS IN 
PEPPER SAUCE 


I pound lean, 1 large « 
minced beef sliced 

2 pound lean, I green pepper, 
minced pork sliced 

2 eggs, well beaten 1 (20-ounce) can 
'2 cup fine, dry mixed vegetable 
bread crumbs juice 

Y% cup milk 1 teaspoon beef 


142 teaspoon salt —_ extract 
Y% teaspoon savory 1 cup water 


Flour 1 bay leaf 

3 tablespoons salad 1 teaspoon chili 
oil powder 

2 cloves garlic, 2 chili peppers, 
minced crumbled 


Mix the first seven ingredients together 
and form into small balls about | inch 
in diameter. Coat each with flour. Heat 
the salad oil. Add the meat balls and 
pan-fry until brown. Remove meai to a 
deep saucepan. Add garlic, onion and 
green pepper to the frying pan and stir 
and cook until transparent. Add rema'n- 
ing ingredients and simmer 10 minutes. 
Thicken slightly if desired. Pour this 
sauce over the meat balls and cook 15 
minutes. Keep hot in a chafing dish until 
serving time. Serve over fluffy rice. 
Serves 8. 


SALMON POACHED IN COURT 


BOUILLON 
3 cups water 3 sprigs parsely 
1 small onion, I teaspoon salt 
sliced Juice of half lemon 
3 allspice buds 3 pound-piece of 
1 slice lemon salmon, boned 


1 small bay leaf 
4 or 5 green 
celery leaves 
Simmer all ingredients except salmon in 
a large skillet for 5 minutes. Cut sal- 
mon into 8 serving pieces. Set the pieces 
skin down in the hot court bouillon. 
Cover and poach for 8 to 10 minutes on 
low heat. Thick pieces should be turned 
halfway through the cooking. 
Cool the salmon in the liquid. Drain 
and chill until serving time. 
Accompany with Cucumber Mayon- 
naise. 


CUCUMBER MAYONNAISE 
Peel and remove seeds from 1 firm cu- 
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’ drained 


Tcumber. Grate on a medium shredder. 
Drain well and add 1 tablespoon lemon 
juice, 1 tablespoon chopped parsley, % 
teaspoon cayenne or a dash or two of 
Tabasco. Fold in % cup thick mayon- 
* naise, and chill until serving time. 


LUNCH MENU 
CHICKEN AND ALMONDS IN 
SESAME SHELLS 


©8 large baked 
sesame tart 
shells 

» 3 tablespoons 


Mushroom juice 
I can cream of 
chicken soup 

2 tablespoons 
butter pimento juice 

% cup Slivered, 12 cup evaporated 
blanched almonds milk 

2 tablespoons 2 egg yolks, 
chopped onion slightly beaten 
%4 cup chopped 242 to 3 cups 
green pepper diced, cooked 

I (10-ounce) can chicken 
mushrooms, % cup diced 
pimento 

3 tablespoons flour Chopped parsley 


Make sesame shells by adding 4 cup 
toasted sesame seeds to your favorite 
flaky pastry mix before adding the water. 


Sauté the almonds in the butter until 
golden. Add onion, green pepper and 
mushrooms, Cook until tender. Blend in 
the flour, then add mushroom juice, soup 
and pimento juice. Stir and cook until 
thick and smooth. Add milk and egg 
yolks mixed together. Cook 2 minutes 
longer. Add the chicken and pimento. 
Reheat in a double boiler. Serve one 
filled tart per person. Sprinkle with 
chopped parsley. Serves 8. 


COMBINATION LUNCHEON SALAD 
PLATE 


4 medium-size 
tomatoes, cut in 
sections 

1 large cucumber, 
peeled and sliced 
4 hard-cooked 
eggs, sliced 
Paprika 

Stuffed olives, 
carrot curls, 
watercress or 
parsley 


4 cups macaroni 
salad 

Crisp lettuce leaves 
4 cups cabbage 
salad 

1 package frozen 
asparagus tips 
(cooked and chilled) 
or | (20-ounce) can 
asparagus tips, 
drained 


Use cooked elbow macaroni in place of 
cooked potatoes and make according to 
your favorite potato salad recipe. Line 
luncheon plates with dry, crisp lettuce 
leaves. Arrange a mound of cabbage 
salad and macaroni salad on each. Sep- 
arate the mounds with three spears of 
asparagus. Dip edges of cucumber in 
paprika and place three slices around 
each Macaroni Salad mound. Decorate 
with slices of cooked egg, stuffed olives, 
carrot curls and a small bunch of water- 
cress. Makes 8 servings. Pass your fav- 
orite salad dressing at the table. 


DID YOU KNOW THAT... 


A bit of detergent added to 
the bath water softens it, cre- 
ates easy suds and will not 


leave a dark ring on the tub? 
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STRAWBERRY MERINGUES 


2 egg whites 

I cup fine gran- 
ulated sugar 

¥% teaspoon cream 
of tartar 


1 package frozen 
strawberries 
(defrosted) 

3 tablespoons 
cornstarch 

Y& teaspoon salt ¥2 cup cold water 
1% cup water 1 tablespoon 

Y% teaspoon almond lemon juice 
extract 4 pint whipping 
2 cup flake-type cream 

coconut 


Mix the first six ingredients together in 


the top of a double boiler. Beat over 
boiling water until mixture is very stiff. 
Remove from the heat. Stir in coconut. 


Line a cookie sheet with greased 
brown paper. Spoon mounds of meringue 
about 2% inches in diameter on the 
paper. Form into nests by making a 
deep depression in the centre of each 
with the back of a spoon. Makes 8 large 
meringues. Bake at 275 degrees F. for 
40 minutes. Cool, then remove from the 
paper. 

Drain the strawberries and set juice 


aside. Mix the cornstarch and water to- 
gether in a saucepan. Add strawberry 
juice and lemon juice. Cook and stir 
on medium heat until thick and clear. 
Add the strawberries and chill in the 
refrigerator. Whip cream until stiff. Fold 
1 cup of it into the chilled mixture. 
Sweeten remaining whipped cream. 

To serve, fill each meringue with the 
strawberry mixture and garnish the tops 
with whipped cream. Decorate. 

Note: Meringues may be filled with ice 
cream and topped with fruit sauce. 


“T dont know how TI ever 
got along without my new 


kitchen telephone” 


“The other phone? Oh, we had it moved to the 
bedroom. It’s wonderful when I’m tidying up after 
the children have left for school.” 


“An extension in your bedroom? | think 
that would be ideal for you and Dad!” 


EXTENSION PHONES cost only $1.25 per month — even less 


in some communities. 


IN COLOUR TOO! Streamlined sets in red, green, beige or 
ivory. There is a one-time additional charge for the colour 
you choose. Call your Telephone Business Office. 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 

























Put desserts back on your diet! 


If you're a weight-watcher, here’s good news! Delicious, satisfying 
D-Zerta jelly dessert has only 12 CALORIES TO A SERVING! 
D-Zerta, made by the makers of Jell-O desserts, is full of fresh 
fruit flavor, yet NOT A SPECK OF SUGAR*. Costs less than 5¢ a serving. 
Enjoy desserts again and a variety of sparkling, delicious salads! 
You can buy all six tempting D-Zerta flavors 
at food and drug stores. 
































want OT Tet wances 
© FELL-O ussiars 


AR-FREE 


D-ZERTA 


GELATIN DESSERT 





P.S. A “find” for diabetics and others on a 
special diet. Ask your doctor. 


D-Zerta Recipes— To get yours, write to: Dept. D-Z, 
General Foods, Limited, 44 Eglinton Avenue West, 
Toronto, Ontario. 











* Sweetened with saccharin 


and cyclamate sodium. A Product of General Foods, Limited 


DZ-57A 












































By E.D.SMITHS 


FRUIT PIE FILLINGS 





There’s mouthwatering goodness in every can 
of E. D. Smith’s instant fruit pie fillings 
. .. in nine delicious varieties. 
With fruit so firm, so plump, so tasty — 
every pie you make is a wonderful success. 





E.D.SMITHS 
FRUIT PRODUCTS.. 


ENJOYED BY 
FOUR GENERATIONS 
OF CANADIANS 


tN 
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THE CRASH THAT 
CHANGED OUR LIVES 


Continued from page 17 


expression. She was unconscious and 
remained so for nearly three weeks. We 
were told that she was in a state of deep 
shock and the doctor asked us to stay 
close to her bedside. It was most im- 
portant that if she should rouse at all, 
someone she would recognize be there. 

The doctors and nurses in that hospi- 
tal did everything possible for her com- 
fort and tried to encourage us in every 
way. We will never forget their kind- 
ness. Dr. R. A. Hughes, a neurosurgeon, 
was placed in charge of her, and this was 
fortunate for us as we knew no doctor 
in Hamilton. He arranged for special 
nurses, round the clock. 

The three of us stayed for four days, 
sleeping in a nearby hotel. In the mid- 
dle of the week, when we were told that 
there would not likely be any change for 
several days, our son went home, for he 
had left his wife and two children. My 
husband stayed until the following Sun- 
day. We walked the corridors, sat in her 
room calling to her, trying to rouse her 
out of the coma she was in, but with no 
success. We would try to read, but I 
will never know what was in the maga- 
zines or papers. Mostly, we just sat and 
looked at each other, each afraid to 
speak our inner thoughts out loud. 

Consultant doctors came and went, try- 


ing everything in their power. Her life 
hung on such a slim thread. Breathing 


became very difficult and they had to do 
a tracheotomy. In the incision through 
which she breathed, a short silver tube 
was inserted. With this, a small rubber 
tube attached to an electric vacuum 
pump took care of drainage and mucus. 
We learned to operate this 
pump ourselves. 

For the first two weeks Marie was fed 
intravenously. Later she received nour- 
ishment through a tube inserted through 
the nose and down into the stomach. 

On the seventh day following the ac- 
cident the doctors decided to set her 
jaws, even though she was still uncon- 
scious. They had been afraid to do this 
earlier for fear her body could not 
stand the additional shock, but now it 
had to be done anyway, though there 
was no improvement. That day seemed 
endless and yet somehow we had a 
strange sense of calm. Later we were 
told of the special prayer services held 
in the churches at home. I honestly be- 
lieve that it was the united prayers of all 
our friends that steadied us and gave us 
comfort and courage. 

The jaw setting was complicated. One 
of the fractures was fragmented. Her 
teeth were wired together with a plating 
and crisscross wires went up and down 
like a latticework to hold the jaws firmly 
in place. Perhaps the Heavenly Father 
in His mercy knew best; her unconscious 
state was a relief from pain. 

Three weeks after the accident she 
finally regained consciousness. During all 
this time she required special nurses, and 
one of her family was always there, talk- 
ing to her, calling, “Marie, if you can 
hear us, you cannot talk, but just try to 
squeeze our hand.” Finally, one morning 
we thought there was a little pressure. 
The next day she slowly moved one eye- 
lid. Later her eyes opened but remained 


lifesaving 





fixed and unseeing. 





get fast relief 
with TUMS 


e@ Keep a handy roll of Tums 
in your pocket or purse . . . in 
your desk and car. With Tums, 
you never need a glass, or water. 


e@ Almost everyone suffers 
occasionally from heartburn, 
gas, or acid indigestion caused 
by hyperacidity. That’s the time 
to take pleasant-tasting Tums. 

@ Tums give fast... ideal... 


relief from minor stomach 
upsets. Tums contain no soda. 





ASR RNMERIRE SEER 





for the tummy 


Still only 10¢ a roll, 3-roll pack 25¢ 














is for March 
And Mercy 


March is Red Cross month in Canada. 
Each year at this time, thousands of 
volunteer canvassers give freely of their 
time and energy to help in the work of 
mercy. Millions of people all over Canada 
also help by their generous financial 
support. Now, once again, The Red Cross 
asks everyone to contribute, to help .. . to 
aid the sick, the homeless, the helpless, 
the unfortunate, wherever they may be. 


Support 
THE RED CROSS 


See 
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That night we had the first reassurance 


»¥ Wfrom the doctor. She might have a , 
I Mehance to get well. As days passed her 
3 “breathing became more normal, and 
“finally there was vision in her eyes, and 
Mfor one split second, a faint smile! 


a At this stage she became difficult to 


N 3 care for. Her right side was paralyzed 

Yas a result of the brain injury but she 

— moved the left one incessantly, trying to 

ne Osit up, falling back, threshing around in 

G4 “the bed until she would wear herself out. 
fa) 


2) 









BP aitnoush her hands and feet were tied 


© the nurses would be utterly exhausted try- 
ing to keep her in bed. 
e Through all this she made no sound. 
lef We kept talking to her, encouraging her: 
“You can’t talk, dear. If you hear us, 
4 you must just smile or hold our hand.” 


We could see the muscles working in her 


r throat and finally we heard the first 
ums sound. It sounded as if she were trying 
> Mm to say “Daddy.” 

ums ¥ ° 

me, » Dr. Hughes was almost as excited as 
ohia © we were. “If she is trying to talk, the 


ers brain isn’t permanently injured as we 
Irn. feared.” There are no words to describe 
ised our joy and thankfulness. 





a a 


pk) 


ime : At the beginning of the fourth week 
Ss. the doctor told us she was well enough 
to be moved to a hospital nearer our 
home. 
Marie was transferred to Peterborough 
Civic Hospital (eighteen miles from our 
home) and the care of our family doc- 
tor, Dr. G. M. Longfield. Although he 
’ had received instructions from the doc- 
» tors in Hamilton and we had been in 
touch with him frequently, Dr. Longfield 
told us later he was in no way prepared 
to meet her. To him, her appearance 
was shocking! Marie had a very vivid, 
outgiving personality. The brain injury 
had left her with a lost, expressionless 
look. This, coupled with the paralysis in 
her side, her body wasted from lack of 
food, her helplessness, made her a truly 
pitiable sight. From her normal weight 
of one hundred and twenty-six pounds 
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ial DANNY THE DACHSHUND 


to Danny, our friendly dachs- 
S, hund, is stamped on brown 
felt, and makes up to stand 8 
inches high and 14 inches Mild Velveeta Cheese is That's why Velveeta cheese is so good 
long. Kit contains stamped felt, made with milk. But to give it concen- for youngsters. Their active growing 
embroidery thread and instruc- trated milk nourishment, we add extra bodies need these extra amounts of 
tions. Ne. C350. Price, 75 milk minerals and sugars. The result rich proteins. And best of all, they /ove 
cents for kit. is each pound has all the goodness of Velveeta’s mild smooth flavor. Keep a 
a full gallon of fresh whole milk! loaf handy all the time. 


Pete DIRT 


Sorry, no C.O.D. orders 


Please order from Mrs. Ivy Clark, 
Chatelaine Needlecraft Department, made by 
481 University Avenue, Toronto 
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Decorating is a lot like cooking. It really is! Follow 

Dominion Linoleum’s recipe for a bedroom that’s 

ar game Pg Take yh gered es of ee and 

. ‘ ” gold . . . add a frosting of white drapes and a smart 

Tired of “heavy” rooms, hard floors and housework ? touch of modern stripes. See! Your linoleum is the 
basis of your recipe. 


Start with any ger omg 0 ofa eyes or more 
- ° of the fashionable shades of Dominion Linoleum. It’ 
LIN OLEUM means lighter decor... sound practice to do your colour designing from the 
floor up, and the combinations in colour of walls, 

fabrics and furnishings are endless. 
ight =kKeepINnge... li hter steps... Linoleum fits so easily into any home — cleans so 
lighter housekeep o S 5 easily, and feels so pleasant to walk on. It’s smooth, 
long-wearing surface sheds spilled things, doesn’t make 


‘ Trrlinm | 1\ "| NX ( ‘Y —— for a Dominion Linoleum is your smartest 
He | r/ i | lL: | \ = .* I, ooring purchase. 


Dominion Linoleum also supplies that nice, secure 
feeling you get when you’ve purchased a quality pro- 
duct made by a company with nearly a century of 
experience. 


Dominion Jaspé Linoleum tiles, Pattern J735, 





ae 
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Available by-the-yard or in individual tiles 
in these 4 types... all inlaid... 


MARBOLEUM « DOMINION JASPE 1) 
HANDICRAFT « BATTLESHIP iM 
de only in C uae pom 

pee tee Fos eee ow Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Co. Limited « Makers of Dominion Linoleum, Dominion Vinyl Tile and Associated Products 
















































See how these DOMINION LINOLEUM 
colours mix or match with modern paints, 
wallpapers, fabrics, furnishings... 


JASPE 


Frost on windowpanes... 
pages that rustle in well- 
loved books ... a keyboard 
by candlelight. Ivory’s a 
soothing shade. Add beige- 
yellow walls and friendly 
drapes — get a roomful of 
charm and cheer. 


JASPE 


A brown shade — like you’ll 
find in a wooded glen... the 
wings of a songbird ... sand 
that’s just right for castles. 
Wonderful with walls of 
china blue .. . deep lavender 
...antique-patterned drapes 
of red, black, white. 


JASPE PINK J740 





Pink is the colour of straw- 
berry sodas. . . small babies 

. a memorable day. Pink 
Jaspé joins with teal blue 
drapes, walls of warm coral, 
exclamation marks of white 
to decorate a delightfully 
cosy room. 


IVORY J723 


GREEN J708 


New grass (of course)...and 
a Christmas tree ... nights 
at the cottage . .. money! 
Green is also the colour of 
coolness and peace—height- 
ened here by cane yellow, 
sturdy teak, orange cut with 
a quiet pattern. 


JASPE BUFF J7S36 


For further inspiration — other 
room scenes, free illustrated 
guides on linoleum colour 
selection, installation and 
maintenance — write: Home 
Planning Depi., Dominion 
Oileloth & Linoleum Co. Ltd., 
2200 St. Catherine St. E., 
Montreal. 
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she had gone down to only eighty- 
nine. 

Time went on and she did gain 
physically. She learned to take liquid 
food through a straw. Physiotherapy 
treatments were commenced early in 
December and she began to have some 
use of her right leg. Gradually she be- 
gan to hold objects in her hand. Her 
first walk to the bathroom was a major 
event. Before she left the hospital she 
could walk the length of the corridor, 
with help, although the right leg trail- 
ed badly. 

During all this time her memory 
had not returned. Time had stood still 
for her from the day before the acci- 
dent. Once she became conscious, she 
always knew her family. The very few 
close friends who were allowed in to 
see her, she could call by name, but in 
half an hour she would have forgotten 
they were there. About this time she 
seemed to be aware of her surround- 
ings and to take an interest in mail. 
She received hundreds of cards and 
would look at them over and over 
again, but she had forgotten how to 
read! 

On December 16 we brought her 
home from the hospital. There was 
nothing more to be done for her phys- 
ically. She had become very un-co- 
operative over the therapy treatments, 
refusing to try to do the exercises. 
During all this time special nurses 
were still required and we were wor- 
ried over finances. We talked it over 
with our doctor and he agreed that 
home surroundings might do some- 
thing for her mental condition. I 
thought I could at least do some of 
my housework and watch her at the 
same time, and there were many close 
friends and relatives including the doc- 
tor’s wife, a trained nurse, who were 
willing to help. And so she came 
home. But she didn’t know she was at 
home. She would wander from room 
to room like a little lost soul. 

About this time our doctor wrote to 
Dr. Hughes to see if he could suggest 
any further treatment. I quote from 
his reply of December 28: 


There is nothing I can offer in the 
way of neurosurgical procedure to 
improve the mental status. As 
sometimes happens after severe head 
injuries of this sort, there is a dis- 
solution of the nervous system. I 
would hope that there would con- 
tinue to be improvement from the 
mental side for another eight to ten 
months. I think it is only after a 
year that one would state reason- 
ably what the final outcome would 
be. 


She took no interest in anything. 
But she would talk and that was the 
one hope we clung to. If she could 
make the very real effort that it took 
to make sounds, her brain was work- 
ing. She had no interest in her per- 
sonal appearance and had to be told 
to comb her hair or wash her face 
and hands. 

Some days she would just sit in a 
corner looking like a little lost animal. 
Again, she would play with her cards 
or child’s picture books. She couldn’t 
stand noise! The striking of the clock 
or the ringing of the telephone fright- 
ened her. We couldn’t have the radio 
on, even for newscasts. She had loved 
music and it seemed so dreadful to us 
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that now she couldn’t stand the sound 
of the piano. 2 

We tried to get her to go outside for 
walks, but outside the door held terror 
for her. Inside, she felt safe. Then, 
one memorable day, a little ten-year- 
old neighbor boy came to see her and 
said, “Won’t you come for a walk in 
the snow with me?” She went with 
him without any hesitation, and from 
then on walks were part of her daily 
routine. 

Christmas came and went meaning 
nothing to her. The gifts she received 
were birthday gifts to her (she had 
celebrated her twenty-first birthday 
just four days before the accident). 

There were days when she dressed 
and undressed as many as thirty times 
in the day. We always had to help 
her, partly because she couldn't fasten 
buttons or hooks, partly because she 
didn’t know what garment should go 
on first. It was like teaching a child. 
She would get dressed and then the 
effort tired her so much that she felt 
she needed to go to bed. She asso- 
ciated bed with undressing, so off the 
clothes would come again! 

Gradually, she seemed to realize she 
was really at home. Then, for days 
we went through another stage, when 
she would get up from a chair and 
come over and touch us on the face: 
“It’s all right, Mommy, I just wanted 
to know if you were real.” That would 
happen a dozen times in an afternoon. 
Then she would act “lost” again. 

One day, a friend of ours, an old 
gentleman of over seventy, had a real 
inspiration. He purchased a beautiful 
doll and brought it to her. Her de- 
light in that doll was something to 
see. 

In February she began to improve 
more rapidly and would go out more 
to neighbors’ homes. Then one morn- 
ing she got dressed (with help) and just 
naturally walked over to the radio and 
turned it on, as if it was the usual 
thing to do. I managed to conceal my 
surprise. She didn’t know she had 
done anything out of the ordinary. 
And that was the way most things 
came back to her — each day another 
step forward. That night when her 
father came home from work, the 
radio was blaring away like old times. 
You can imagine how happy we were 
to have music in our home again. 

She had to learn to read and write. 
The reading came quickly but the 
writing was difficult because of the 
paralysis, and she wouldn't try for me. 
One day we had an idea. My sister 
had been a schoolteacher, so when she 
came to visit, we kept repeating this 
fact. The power of suggestion worked. 
“A schoolteacher teaches you to read 
and write,” so Marie began trying for 
her. Gradually she improved. 

Figures meant nothing. She couldn't 
do simple arithmetic problems. Then 
we had another idea. We brought out 
our bank passbook, showed it to her 
and said, “Something is wrong here.” 
She took the book and, as we watched 
in amazement, added up both debit 
and credit columns. Something that 
had been familiar routine care back 
to her subconsciously. 

Her bank manager came to visit 
her. His visits always brought new 
encouragement. She would try to do 
the things he suggested, when earlier 
she had refused to do the same thing 
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KILLS GERMS 


EVERYWHERE 


A little Dettol in the cleaning water helps guard 
your family’s health. It attacks the hidden dirt, 
disinfects drains. Makes fixtures and walls hospi- 
tal clean — free from household germs. 


You will like Dettol as your personal antiseptic, 
too. It’s the antiseptic of choice in leading 
Canadian Hospitals. 


Reckitt & Colman (Canada) Limited, Montreal 











for us. The manager of the softball team there something you need at the stor | 
on which she played also came. He help- Mommy?” So each day she went shop. 4 Credit Jeweller 


; i j Re, atc 
ed further with suggestions for exercise ping. “— also helc 
for the wasted muscles, and again, she The next step on her own was to nom at Coxwell Sta 
would try to do what he asked. to the post office where the postmaster We were for 








Each day that winter continued to would hold one letter or card cach day, our relatives ! 
bring gradual improvement, so slight so that there would always be omething Marie would | 
that it was hardly noticeable. We had to for her to receive. > ents’ supervisic 
look backward over a week or so to Through all this stage we were very @ and uncles CO! 
realize just how much there had been. thankful that we lived in a smail Village 

She had to learn to grow up! We will where Marie was known and loved, Be 
never forget the first day she went out- Everyone had a part in her “getting-wel| 
side alone. As Dr. Hughes had said we routine.” If we had lived in the city we 7 
must not baby her, we began to think could not have trusted her to go out About this tin 
that now she must do more on her own, by herself. were no hyst 
so I asked her to go to the grocery store © with her. 
for a loaf of bread. At first she was 
frightened, cried real tears, and said, “I 


In July she 
the dentist. W 
she had a ne 
new teeth see! 


We were 
arm being SO 





can’t go alone, you must come with a os sel 
as ‘ ° 1seS ¢ e 
me.” I told her I hadn’t time to go paneer it to 
; 3 a Q a making ! 
and just went on with my work. Half c better 
, ~ we be bette 
an hour later, she went to get her coat hs zZ left arm mo 
and said, “All right, if I have to, I'll go.” = Oo means insist 
The store is only two blocks away and There is no 
I could watch her as she went from our ° ° it. The pal 
kitchen window. My heart ached for her. sx he, esis injury 
It was such an effort—her first trip out- Q instinctively 
side alone! I watched through the win- ¢~ bs then that | 
dow and she stood, uncertain, on the y 0 R w plete.” 
porch for some time. Finally, she was U 
All last s 


on her way. 

I telephoned the storekeeper. He met 3 
her at the door and made a big fuss These same warmhearted friends, in 4 
over her. She was so excited that she conjunction with the Bethany Girls’ Soft- 
had forgotten what she went for, but ball Team, arranged a benefit night to 
that didn’t matter; he knew. She also help defray some of her expenses which 
asked for two candy suckers just like ran into thousands of dollars. The driver 
a little six-year-old. She came home from of the car in which she was a passenger 
her big adventure so pleased with her- carried no insurance and as there was 
self that I knew I had been right in forc- no other car involved there was no help 
ing her to go. Next day she asked: “Is from outside sources. The People’s 
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‘ Credit Jeweller’s Softball Team in To- 


ronto also held a benefit night for her 


We were fortunate in having most of 
our relatives living close to us. When 
Marie would get fed up with her par- 
ents’ supervision, her grandmother, aunts 
and uncles could take over. 

In July she began a long session with 
the dentist. When the work was finished, 
she had a new lower denture and the 
new teeth seemed to give her confidence. 
About this time she became calmer, there 
were no hysterics, and we could reason 
with her. 

We were concerned about her right 
arm being so slow in responding to exer- 
cises and asked our doctor if we were 
making it too much of an issue; would 
we be better to let her learn to use her 
left arm more? His reply was, “By all 
means insist on her using the right arm. 
There is nothing physically wrong with 
it. The paralysis was all part of the 
brain injury. When she uses that arm 
instinctively and normally, you will know 
then that her recovery is almost com- 
plete.” 

All last summer she improved steadily 
with careful supervision of diet and mus- 
cular exercises. Today her weight is back 
to normal and there is a sparkle in her 
eyes again. She walks almost without a 
limp. Her arm is still heavy but she 
can throw a ball with some control. She 
is beginning to play the piano again and 
use a typewriter. 

Last September she started work as a 
junior clerk in our local bank. She had 
forgotten everything about banking rou- 
tine, but Mr. Glen Wentworth, the man- 
ager, is helping her and teaching her 
again. Her writing is still laborious and 
this worries her. She is very unsure of 
herself, but having to work, having to 
do certain things at a stated time is good 
for her. And as one friend put it, “We 
are all so happy to see Marie trying that 
we wouldn’t mind lining up the length 
of the street to wait for her to enter our 
passbooks, if it will do her any good.” 


The doctors said that only after a 
year could they predict the outcome of 
her accident. The year is over. It began 
in despair for us but ended with every 
hope that Marie will soon be able to 
enjoy a normal life. It is like watching 
a butterfly emerging from a chrysalis, its 
wings reaching out for the warmth of the 
sun. The sun is beginning to shine 
through the darkness that our daughter 
plunged into that October night when 
careless driving so nearly ended her 


life. 





CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS ? 


Be sure to notify us at least six 
weeks in advance — otherwise you 
will likely miss copies. Give us both 
old and new addresses — attach 
one of your present address labels 
if convenient. At the same time, 
notify your local postmaster by 
filling out a post office change-of- 
address card. 


Write to: 
Manager, Subscription Department, 
CHATELAINE 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Canada 
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soft... smooth... party hands 


Hot water, detergents, winter weather... all turn beautiful 
hands into raw, rough, workworn hands—“old-looking” hands 
. almost overnight! 
Yet, your hands can take this and s¢i// be beautiful! Still look 
smooth and white .. . still feel romantically soft—szill be lovely 
“party hands”. The secret is medicated Noxzema. 


Noxzema gives you lovelier hands in only 24 hours for it ; eutncesess 
enfolds your hands in a cool, medicated film. The film that ,' { 7 
softens, smooths .. . restores natural moisture and oil to dried, : bac from 4 4 


parched skin tissue. al ee 


Look at your hands. Is there a telltale red look about them? 
Then it’s time you let Noxzema help you. Noxzema whitens 
your hands. . . gives you soft, smooth “party hands”. 


Keep Noxzema handy. Use it after every washing to over- To be beautiful — skin must be healthy 


come dishpan hands. Use it on your children to soothe, heal : 
winter chapped skin. NOXZEMA keeps it that way naturally 
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One dress makes a wardrobe 


Sew and save with one dress that can do double, even triple duty in 


your busy life. You can ring the changes with a bow, a belt—or a 


collar. Here, three such dresses for spring —plus a two-way ensemble 


BY VIVIAN WILCOX 


Chatelaine Fashion and Beauty Editor 


a slender skirt and overblouse of 





On our cover (and below): the waistless middy dress 


wool crepe in this spring’s new bright navy. We chose this dress both for its fashion 


news and its versatility. The cover version has a strong nautical influence — brass 
buttons, sailor tie —— plus linen overcollar. Below left: the brass buttons replaced by 
dressier bone buttons, the neckline fastened — a blue-dotted organdie bow added. Below, 


right: an even dressier version: blue silk overcollar, a mauve flower, a bib of pearls. 
Simplicity pattern 2380, sizes 11 to 18, 50 cents. The gloves: new longer length. The 


bags: horizontal, flat. The hats — Breton, beret and cloche 





by Peggy Anne, Toronto. 





On the opposite page, at 


left — a chemise that may be 
worn straight and simple 
with the detachable bow on yoke 


in contrasting fabric; then with 


button-on hip tabs or with 
three-quarter button-on belt 
(easily contrived by extending 
hip-tab pattern at back). 

It may also be worn with a 
medium-width leather or 
self-fabric belt at waistline. 
Add ropes of pearls or 

crystal beads. Make the 

dress in Viyella, rayon or a 
lightweight wool crepe 

for spring; opaque Terylene or 
nylon tricot, silk shantung, 
cotton or a blend, for 


summer. Simplicity pattern 21 













(includes the instructions 


for a two-piece style), 





sizes 1] to 18, 50 cents. 


Far right — another chemise. 





Wear it one way with a 
patterned sash threaded through 
slots at hipline. Make your 
own sash in tie-patterned 


surah. Second appearance — add 





















the detachable collar (of white 





linen or piqué), the bow 
(chiffon or flocked nylon) ; 

and switch from sash to a wide 
belt at hips. The pattern 
includes instructions for 
large pockets, a hipband (not 
shown) for yet another 

look. Make it in wool or 
rayon crepe. Simplicity pattern 
2442, sizes 11 to 18, 50 cents. 





For both dresses, choose solid 





colors. Patterned fabrics 





are equally suitable but limit 





the versatility — the 


possible accessory changes. 
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Continued on next page 
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Although this dress and coat are easy to sew, 
they have -an expensive look. The latest sil- 
houettes and color-co-ordinated fabrics create 
not just another coat and dress, but an outfit 
simple enough for informal Wear, dressy 
enough for special occasions. 

Have the coat in yellow linen; line it with 
the blue-and-yellow print of the dress ( print- 
ed silk, rayon, Arnel or a blend). For variety : 
the same dress in a solid color picked from 
the print. Simplicity pattern 2419, sizes 1] 
to 18, 50 cents, 


Order all patterns from your Simplicity Pat. 
tern dealer or from the Pattern Department, 
Chatelaine, 48] University Avenue. Toronto. 
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(Advertisement) 

mM A 
NURSE 
WITH AN 


UNUSUAL 
JOB! 


by Mary Maheu, Graduate Nurse 


My job takes me all over the country. 
It brings me into contact with doctors 
in their offices and clinics from coast 
to coast; with women from all walks 
of life; and with sales people who sell 
to women in drug and department 
stores from British Columbia to 
Newfoundland. 


I have talked to literally thousands 
of Canadians during my travels as a 
nurse. You see, I’m interested in vari- 
cose veins and aching legs. I’m a 
consultant for a well-known company 
in Canada who knows how important 
it is that aching legs get the support 
they need, yet look glamorous too. 


The rewarding part of it is that 
today much can be done to relieve 
the distressing effects of enlarged veins 
and nagging aches and pains. There’s 
no need to suffer unduly, or sacrifice 
smart appearance, either! 


The problem with most women who 
need elastic support, I’m told, is that 
they fail to follow their doctor’s advice 
because they feel that elastic hose 
detract from their appearance. I always 
tell them ‘You CAN combine proper 
support with dress-up glamor.”’ 

And here’s why. Bauer & Black’s 
glamorous new 51 gauge nylon elastic 
hose are, of course, the answer to the 
problem of support and beauty. With 
the same gentle care you’d give your 
sheerest nylons, these lovely 51 gauge 
hose will give you excellent service. 
But of course, you won’t want to 
wear them when you're doing your 
daily housework, so I recommend 
more than one pair of hose. And that’s 
why Bauer & Black offer a choice. 
Regular and service weight stockings 
which come in a variety of styles, 
including full and knee lengths with 
open or closed toe. 


Together with the sheer 51 gauge 
stockings for dress-up wear, these 
stockings will give you the greatest 
possible comfort and satisfaction and 
will give you the wardrobe of stockings 
you need. Ask to see Bauer & Black’s 
complete range of elastic hose next 
time you're shopping. You’ll be amazed 
how many styles there are to choose 
from, and delighted with the comfort 
and service they give you. 
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As glamorous as Nylons! 


Now .. . varicose veins or aching legs 
needn’t detract from your appearance! 
Bauer & Black’s beautiful new 51 gauge 
nylon elastic stockings combine glamor- 
ous sheerness with the support your 
doctor recommends. Sheer as they are, 
they hide veins, relieve the ache from 
standing for long periods of time. 





Stockings are designed with 2-way 
stretch for the support you need. And 
they look so smart you can’t tell them 
from high-fashioned nylons ! 

Shaped heels, pen-line thin seams, 
Smart neutral shade in 3 sizes. At drug, 
department and surgical supply stores. 
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THE KENDALL COMPANY (Canada) 
Limited, 

Curity Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 

Please send me information on Bauer & Black’ 

complete line of elastic stockings. 


Name 





Address 





City 





FOR DRESS WEAR—51- 





FOR HOME WEAR—Cotton 
(L-1) open toe, above and below 
knee. Nylon (N-1) open toe, 
above and below knee. 


FOR CASUAL WEAR— 
Nylon ( K-1) full-foot, above 
knee. Sheer nylon (S-1) 
open toe, above knee. 


gauge nylon (R-1) full-foot, 
above and below knee. 





Bauer « Black 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED 
Leader in Elastic Stockings 
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Imported 
‘Viyella’ 
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“WASH AS WOOL... 
IF IT SHRINKS, WE REPLACE” 


“LAVEZ-LE COMME DE LA LAINE—S’IL 
RETRECIT NOUS LE REMPLACONS” 
‘Viyella’ practically won’t wear out— 
or fade or shrink. It’s colourfast and 
holds its lovely soft feel throughout 
years of wear and washing. Just 
“wash as wool, if it shrinks, we 

replace.” 

You can buy ‘Viyella’ by the yard 
in authentic tartans, colourful 
checks, prints or plain shades at all 
good stores. 


William Hollins & Company Ltd. 
266 King St. W., Toronto 
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MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING OF CANADA LIMITED 


LONDON, CANADA 


How to shop with Chatelaine 


From modern laboratories come two products for 


a better life: new housewares, and hearing aids 


The Walrus meets the plastics 


“The time has come,” the Walrus said, “to 


talk of many things . . .” — and today, he might 
well have been describing polyethylene plastic 
articles. 


When the makers of a line of polyethylene 
housewares applied for the Chatelaine Institute 
Seal of Approval, we checked the gay colors and 
the designs, read the advertising and labeling 
carefully (replacing American measurements with 
Canadian) and did a comparative survey. Our 
laboratory told us that each item was well mold 
ed, sufficiently heavy and of good quality. 

We already knew that it was sturdy from actual 
household use in Chatelaine Institute; we tried 
everything from laundry hampers to drinking 
glasses. On the basis of all tests, Chatelaine 
Institute Seal of Approval was granted to BEACON 
POLYTHENE HOUSEWARES, 


From science—a helping ear 


You never realize what a precious 
thing hearing is until it is gone — and 
no one appreciates science more than 
those who can hear again with a mod- 
ern electronic aid. Through science, 
yesterday’s unwieldy ear horn has given 
way to the compact transistor aid, sev- 
eral of which were recently tested for 
Chatelaine Institute Seal of Approval. 

In assessing the aids, we discussed 
the problem of hearing with the Cana- 
dian Hearing Society, a nonprofit or- 
ganization dedicated to helping the / 
partially and totally deaf. We also 
consulted a noted otologist. We learned 
that any hearing aid is useful only 
when a person is willing to learn how to use it and to accept his hearing loss. 

Our laboratory engineers told us that the engineering and design of the products 
were excellent. After investigating the company and its comprehensive educational 
program, we granted the Chatelaine Institute Seal of Approval to DAHLBERG 
MIRACLE-EAR, OPTIC-EAR AND MAGIC-EAR II. 


Holders of Chatelaine Institute Seal of 
Approval — March 1958 





Arborite #6 Kirsch of Canada, 
Arborite #10 Drapery Hardware, 
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Beacon Polythene Blinds 
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B. F. Goodrich Spongex Lloyd Baby Carriages 


Revere Ware 
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Carpet Cushion and Strollers Set #540 
Blue Ribbon Spices, London Lassie Shirts Softie Diaper Rinse 

Extracts and Baking Melmac Trademark Spam 

Powder Modernfold Doors— Success Paste Floor Wax 
Bonus Ravioli Dinner Spacemaster and Success Self-Polishing 
Calgon Custom-Line Liquid Floor Wax 


Chan Sponge Mop #10 
Diaparene—ointment, 
powder, rinse, tablets 
Dominion Domolite 
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Linoleums 
Dominion Marboleum 
Dominion Vinyl] Tile 
Duralay—Rug Underlay 
Easy Automatic Washer 


DCW 

Electro Maid Heaters 
#1333BT and #1306AT 

Elna Supermatic Sewing 
Machine 

Formfit Foundation 
Garments 

Gerber Baby Foods 

Glenfoam Sweater 
Shampoo 

Harding Carpets 

Instant Chocolate Mil-ko 

Instant Mil-ko 

Instant Vi-Tone 


Nobility Plate 

O’Cedar Instant Cream 
Furniture Polish 

Peerless Rugs—Peercrest, 
Peertweeds and 
Peertwist 

Prestige Furniture Wax 

Presto Automatic Electric 
Skillet 

Presto Control Master 
Products 

Presto Cooker #203 

Presto Cooker #204 

Presto Cooker-Canner #4 

Presto Cooker-Canner #5 

Presto Cooker-Canner #7 

Presto Cooker-“Meat- 
Master” #206 

Presto Vapor Steam Iron 

Princess China 

Pure Barbados Fancy 
Bulk Molasses 

Red Rose Teas, Coffees, 
and Instant Coffee 
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Sunworthy Pre-Pasted 
Wallpaper 

Tex-made Combed 
Percale, Colonial and 
Homestead Sheets and 
Pillow Slips 

Toastmaster IB14 Auto- 
matic 2-slice Toaster 

Toastmaster IB16 Power- 
matic 2-slice Toaster 

Trysson Dinette Furniture 

Viceroy Household Gloves 

Viceroy Housewares 

Viceroy Rubber Fruit- 
Jar Rings 

Vilas Branded Furniture 
with Vila-Seal Finish 

Vi-Tone Hasty Fudge 
and Icing Mix 

Wabasso Hostess Percale, 
Anniversary, Family 
and Muslin Sheets and 
Pillow Slips 

Zero Cold Water Soap 
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"HE WON’T TALK TO ME” 


Continued from page 27 


that his wife would despise him if she 
knew. Better to say nothing, he reason- 
ed, than to have her guess. 

Elaine, on the other hand, was expect- 
ing a great deal of her husband. Her 
father was a positive, dominating man 
whose control of the household was ab- 
solute and verged on the tyrannical. Her 
mother was a wisp, incapable of forming 
a stable opinion or handling a crisis. 
Understandably enough, Elaine grew up 
assuming that marriage was a male king- 
dom which required very little but at- 
tractiveness from a woman. Husbands, 
she imagined, were all bulwarks of 
strength and decisiveness. She therefore 
devoted only the vaguest attention to 
cooking and cleaning and was indignant 
when Tom left to her such responsibili- 
ties as supervising the moving and run- 
ning the budget. 

Their rare quarrels centred on these 
incidents. “You should do more to help 
around the house!” she wailed at him 
one evening. “You should do more; 
you're lazy and dirty,” Tom snapped and, 
raising his newspaper between them, 
would say no more. 

“Do you argue at all about money?” 
asked the counselor. 

Elaine nodded vaguely. “He feels I 
spend too much on food,” she admitted. 

The Mortons lived on a_ better-than- 
average income which enabled them to 
buy a car without much strain. Their 
tastes were modest and neither drank 
more than one or two beers in a week. 
The counselor checked Elaine’s budget 


and it seemed sound. “I'll arrange for 
a home economist to go over it with you 
in your home if you like,” the counselor 
told Elaine. “Maybe she can suggest 
something.” de 

The budget was checked and Elaine 
rejoiced at being told her food purchases 
were reasonable. The economist lingered 
to give Elaine some cooking lessons, out- 
line a system for efficient house cleaning 
and touch on principles of diet. A few 
days later Tom Morton began what turn- 
ed out to be a series of regular appoint- 
ments with the counselor. This was vi- 
tal because very little improvement can 
be achieved if only half the partnership 
visits a counselor. 

Lowering himself into a chair in the 
counselor’s office, Tom Morton said cold- 
ly, “My wife is probably telling you 
black things about me. I thought I'd 
better come down and give you the 
other side of the story.” 

All through the winter, the Mortons 
each spent an hour a week with the coun- 
selor; It was a period of finesse and tact. 
Both had to bury blame, which displays 
a lively reluctance to die. Both had to 
change their concepts of marriage. Tom 
had to learn that a man cannot survive 
without some degree of faith in himself 
and his mate and Elaine had to be dis- 
abused of the notion that all husbands 
should be a natty combination of Wyatt 
Earp and Atlas, who carried the world 
on his shoulders. The Mortons couldn't 
be pushed into compatibility, couldn't 
be lectured into reason and mustn't be 
humiliated. 

The first tangible result of the coun- 
selor’s skilled ministrations was that the 
Mortons began to have roaring argu- 
ments. Elaine confessed one day that she 
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Valk in beauty. 


You just naturally walk beautifully when you 
wear Stroller shoes. They look and feel so wonderful 
. and they’re made to give your feet the support 
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wanted to move back to the prairies. 
“I never wanted to come here in the 
first place,” she raged. Tom was both 
hurt and furious. “You'll stay here and 
like it!” he told her. 

Tom had been surprised when the mar- 
riage counselor told him that Elaine felt 
shut out by his silences. “You don’t 
even talk to her about your job,” the 
counselor observed. Tom was puzzled. 
“But why is she interested in how I 
feel?” he asked. “It doesn’t concern her, 
as long as I bring home the pay check.” 

Nevertheless he tried and his efforts 
were so minute at first that they might 
not have been noticed if Elaine hadn't 
been watching for signs of change. The 
first time he mentioned his job, for in- 
stance, was while driving in heavy traffic. 
He had picked a moment, the counselor 
realized, when he had an excuse to avoid 
looking at his wife. It took several weeks 
but Elaine eventually discovered that he 
disliked his job bitterly. “Why don’t 
you quit, then?” she offered. “Mind your 
own business!” Tom snarled. 

The quarreling became frequent. “This 
is no improvement,” wailed Elaine to 
the counselor. 

“Yes it is,” returned the counselor 
calmly. “You're getting three years of 
irritations off your chests at once. This 
is the only way you can work them out.” 

Gradually Elaine began to realize that 
Tom’s refusal to talk to her had never 
sprung from dislike, as she had suspect- 
ed. She came to understand that it was 
an affliction that would take their com- 
bined efforts to heal. She commented one 
afternoon that her mother’s flutterings 
had placed an unfair weight on her 
father. “Mother should have learned to 
be a better manager,” she said. Elaine 


was becoming a little more efficient as 
a housewife. 

It occurred to Tom shortly after this 
that moving to a strange city had not 
caused him any qualms because he wis 
accustomed to moving in the air force. 
“I never thought of it before,” he told 
the counselor, “but Elaine had never left 
home before she married me. No won- 
der she was upset at leaving the west.” 

In the new atmosphere of consideration 
that filled their home the Mortons were 
able to discuss Tom’s job fully. Elaine 
urged him to give it up, even if it meant 
taking a smaller salary with another 
company. “I won't be able to find a job 
like this in the west,’ Tom said, staring 
sightlessly at the traffic outside. Elaine 
was moved. “That's all right,” she said 
to his averted face. “I’m growing up 
now.” 

Elaine was radiant the next time she 
visited the counselor. “I feel like a mar- 
ried woman,” she announced. “We've 
just been two people living together but 
now I feel truly married. It’s wonder- 
ful.” 

“I don’t know why,” Tom said, in 
turn, “but Elaine seems more content. 
She’s a better housekeeper too.” 

“Have you complimented her?” asked 
the counselor. 

Tom looked sheepish. “I will, I will.” 

Toward spring, Elaine Morton became 
pregnant. Tom “seemed pleased,” she 
reported. He hadn’t commented on her 
news at all, but she was willing to be 
patient. She had another piece of start- 
ling information: Tom had quit his job 
and taken another in Windsor. 

“Everything seems to be working out 
beautifully,” remarked the counselor. 

Elaine agreed, but with a reservation. 
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Sure, gentle, and pleasant relief 
..-even after childbirth and 
during menstrual periods 


Constipation presents special prob- 
lems to a woman. 


A woman’s system is complex and 
sensitive. It repeatedly undergoes 
cycles of change during which con- 
stipation may make discomfort even 
more severe. So it’s almost unbe- 
lievable that science never until now 
has developed a special laxative for 
woman’s special needs ! 


But only a major medical discov- 
ery could make such a laxative pos- 
sible . . . and today it’s here! You 
can get it by asking for Correctol. 

The secret of Correctol is a new, 
non-laxative regulator — with a 
wonderful, harmless action that 


for women only ! 


simply softens waste. Along with 
this, Correctol contains just enough 
mild laxative to give normal regu- 
larity a gentle start. 


So Correctol acts promptly but 
unhurriedly. It gives the relief a 
woman wants and needs .. . but it’s 
sure, pleasant relief. And because 
Correctol combines a non-laxative 
regulator with a mild laxative it 
gives you these results with far less 
laxative medicine than is ordinarily 
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You’ll want to try this new femi- 
nine laxative. So get a bottle of 
these tiny pink tablets today, to 
have when you need them. See how 
much better you feel with Correctol 
and what remarkable relief it 
brings you. 30 tablets, $1.25 — any 
drug store, 
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The arguments were less frequent now 
but she noticed that the role of making 
up after a quarrel always fell to her. 
Tom seemed willing to sulk forever and 
it didn’t seem fair. 

“It’s very difficult for him to make an 
overture of that kind,” the counselor 
said. “I don’t agree that everything has 
to balance absolutely perfectly in a mar- 
riage. If it’s easier for you to mend 
bad feelings, why shouldn't you? Maybe 
you'll have to make the first move after 
every quarrel for the rest of your life, 
but why not?” Elaine went away amazed, 
and thoughtful. 

Tom’s confidence in himself was de- 
veloping, in the therapy of conversation. 
He was no longer curt with his neighbors 
and he risked instigating small talk with 
people he saw regularly. He began to 
admit to himself that he had been deep- 
ly, starkly afraid of the future. It seemed 
possible to him, just barely possible, that 
he might do well at his new job, might 
be promoted, might be able to afford a 
bungalow on the outskirts of town. To- 
morrow still looked frightening, but 
bearable. 

One evening he followed Elaine into 
the kitchen and said stiffly, to her back, 
“I’m very happy about the baby.” Elaine 
turned in wonder and rapture and they 
embraced. 

The marriage counselor who closed 
the books on the Morton case some years 
ago has heard that they have two chil- 
dren now and a bungalow on the out- 
skirts of town. Tom is still painfully in- 
articulate and Elaine still inclined to feel 
that the proper cooking of a roast is an 
inconsequential matter. The improve- 
ment in their marriage is not visible to 
the naked eye but it dominates their 
lives — neither is lonely any more. @ 
(EDITOR’S NOTE: Names and places 


in this story have been altered to protect 
the identity of the family.) 





Have YOU a story 
to tell? 


@ You, like most women, prob- 
ably can remember a particu- 
larly dramatic, inspiring, or re- 
vealing event in your life. 
“What a story I could tell!” you 
sigh. 

Well, here’s your chance to 
tell it. 

Consider what period in your 
life provides the best story ma- 
terial. Perhaps it was something 
that changed the whole course 
of your life. Perhaps several 
years elapsed before the situa- 
tion was resolved. Perhaps your 
story touched on some great 
public event. 

Type it out and send it to us. 
For satisfactory pieces we will 
pay you at our regular rates. 
Send your stories (with self- 
addressed envelopes if you want 
your story back) to: 





Personal Experience Stories, 
Chatelaine Magazine, 
481 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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Tampax helps you feel so dainty, so fresh, 
so marvelously free on “problem days”— 
lets you bathe luxuriously in your tub, 
ali the while protecting you completely, 
surely! 

Daintiness is the word for Tampax 
internal sanitary protection! Worn in- 
ternally, it’s completely invisible and 
unfelt when in place. 


e no chafing pads 

@ no clinging belts 

@ no embarrassing odor 
@ no telltale bulges 


By its very nature, Tampax is dainty. 
Your fingers never need to touch it, 
either for insertion or disposal. Changing 
is always simple—takes only seconds. 
And you can carry extras unobtrusively 
in your tiniest purse. 

Everything about Tampax helps you 
forget there’s a difference in days of the 
month! That’s why millions use it by the 
billions ! How about you? Why not give it 
atrial—this month! It’s convenient to buy 
wherever drug products are sold. In 
Regular, Super and Junior absorbencies. 
Canadian Tampax Corporation, Limited, 
Brampton, Ont. 
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O MATTER what the March 

weather—and it can be grim in 
parts of this fair, broad land — the 
longer days act on the gardener’s dor- 
mant heart even as they do on the 
buried bulbs. Though all be crusty 
snow, glare ice, or ankle-deep slush 
out of doors, your true gardener is 
up to the eyebrows in catalogues, lists 
of seeds and border blueprints — and 
your garden editor is no exception. 

To me, the real excitement of the 
season is not so much discovering 
what the successors of the late Mr. 
Dior have dreamed up for spring 
shopping as finding out what the hy- 
bridizers have conjured up for spring 
planting. From lettuces to roses, there 
is something new for every corner of 
the garden so, while the March winds 
blow, let’s have a good look at those 
enticing spring catalogues. 

The last word in garden fashions 
for this continent comes, as you may 
know, from the All-America Selec- 
tions which have all the prestige of 
the Paris openings. But while the 
famous dress designers vie with each 
other to catch the public fancy, the 
Council of Judges for the All-America 
awards sticks firmly to facts. 

The winners of these coveted 
awards are the new varieties of flow- 
ers and vegetables that have not only 
shown “distinctiveness, useful purpose 
and desirability” but have passed rigid 
tests in continent-wide open compe- 
tition and each has emerged “superior 
to others of its kind and for its pur- 
pose.” Once you have become AIll- 
America - Selection - conscious you'll 
have a hard time resisting them each 
year—but why try? I haven't been dis- 
appointed yet. 

Of course you may not need all the 
selections and sometimes the merits of 
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RUBY LETTUCE 


Gardeners! It’s choosing time 


There’s Ruby lettuce and Wee Willie and three new 
roses ... Our gardening expert previews twenty 


favorites from the spring catalogues 


BY HELEN O’REILLY 


an old favorite will outweigh the 
wonders of the new, test trials, Coun- 
cil of Judges and all. I feel that way 
about the silver-medal-winning snap 
bean called Pearlgreen; I have plant- 
ed, picked and eaten Kentucky Won- 
der beans happily for years and even 
Pearlgreen’s white seeds, stringless- 
ness and concentrated, easy-to-pick 
clusters will not tempt me away— 
or shall I plant half and half? 

Then there is the new Ruby lettuce 
which sounds so enticing with its 
“fancy frilled leaves of an intense red 
color.” Shall I abandon my last year’s 
pet, Salad Bowl, which has the same 
virtues, “loose leaf, heat-resistant, and 
slow to bolt” but is a delicate clear 
green? (To bolt means to go to seed 
but “slow to bolt” makes gardening 
sound so breathtaking I can’t resist the 
phrase.) 

Another All-America slow bolter is 
the Ruby Queen beet with short dark- 
green tops above ground and succu- 
lent unringed roots below. This I must 
try. And the Council of Judges in- 
troduces to me this year an entirely 
new green vegetable, mustard (here- 
tofore mustard has been a noxious 
weed in my book), and they say it is 
packed with vitamins. 

Green Wave mustard is the A-A 
winner and the other mustard avail- 
able is called Florida Broadleaf. In 
case they are news to you, too, I 
understand that southerners consider 
mustard a fine salad ingredient and 
an excellent boiled vegetable as well. 
Could fhis be the mysterious dish re- 
ferred to as “a mess of greens” in 
tales of the Deep South? 

Besides these certified marvels, there 
are two new kinds of corn that in- 
trigue me, both early, both new hy- 
brids. One is called Foremost and it 
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grows particularly long ears while the 
other, Morning Sun, bears a medium- 
sized cob. In the supermarkets you have 
probably noticed the new long carrots 
called Reselected Nance; in the cata- 
logues you will now see the seed along 
with that of a new onion, Indian Queen, 
which keeps very well and is as mild as a 
Spanish onion. 

Now you can plant your own zuc- 
chini, tiny summer squashes smaller than 
cucumbers, and there is a new white 
squash (what I call vegetable marrow) 
that has the pretty name of Cocozelle. 

New vegetables are fun but it is the 
new flowers that really set the gardener 
dreaming while the north wind doth 
blow! Can you see your borders bright 
with “beautiful light salmon-pink” flow- 
ers? So they will be with the All-America 
winner, Maytime, the largest grandiflora 
petunia yet seen and very free-flowering. 
If you are as puzzled as I was to find 
this marked F; hybrid you may like to 
know that this simply means first filial 
generation, i.e., that it is the immediate 
result of a cross between two original 
species rather than a cross of a cross, if 
you see what I mean. 

With an F; hybrid you can count on 
uniform characteristics — such as the 
lovely shade of Maytime with the slightly 
deeper veining which will not vary— 
and on the additional vigor that Darwin 
first claimed for hybrids and which no 
one has since disproved. I saw Maytime 
flowering last summer and I can assure 
you it is indeed a winner! 

But there are other petunias that you 
may have missed last season and, if so, 
they are as good as discoveries in this 
year’s spring lists. Blue Lustre might be 
one such. It was an All-America choice 


last year and it, too, is an F; grandiflora 
petunia hybrid in deep, velvety blue with 
waved petals, blooming freely and early. 

Red Satin was the sensation of last sea- 
son—an F; hybrid multiflora petunia in 
glorious red and an All-America Selec- 
tion; this year its sisters have appeared, 
Pink Satin and Peach Satin and they 
sound enchanting. Another last year’s 
favorite of mine is Blue Lace, a crinkly 
petaled petunia in soft, medium blue, 
and did you see Glitters from Japan, a 
honey of a petunia striped scarlet and 
white? 

And speaking of red and white, I have 
fallen in love with an annual sweet 
William called Wee Willie and I don't 
care who knows it! Wee Willie has big 
(three - quarter - inch) flowers on a low, 
compact plant and they are white, deep 
rose-pink, ruby and crimson and gay 
combinations of all these, starting to 
bloom when only two inches high. It will 
make a fine edging plant—and you know 
how few there are in reds and pinks! It 
will look superb with my Blue Mink 
ageratum. 

Last year I planted Twinkle phlox with 
my ageratum and, if you don’t remember 
Twinkle, it is the first annual dwarf star 
(hence the name) phlox in a wide variety 
of colors and bicolors, the airy pointed- 
petaled flowers blanketing the eight-inch 
plant. Both Wee Willie and Twinkle may 
be sown right where they are to bloom 
in the front of the border. 

Another marvelously satisfactory an- 
nual for the front of the bed is the 
French marigold. It matters not a whit 
that these bright flowers are not French 
at all but come to us from Mexico where 
they grow like weeds, for what’s in a 
name? The exciting thing is that a new 
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IN SEARCH 
OF PARADISE 


VISIT TO THE 
UNITED 
NATIONS 


LUNCHEON 
AT SARDI'S 


RADIO CITY 
MUSIC HALL 

















INCLUDING 5 days and 4 nights at The PARA- 
MOUNT HOTEL in the heart of the THEATRE 
DISTRICT for the low price of 


(Rooms available 8 A.M. Monday to 6 P.M, Friday) 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT NOW! 


- and will help you select the best for your money! 


sT10% 


(plus transportation) 


He has all the details . . 


“YOUR HOLIDAY ON BROADWAY", another of the many fine services 
available from Canadian Theatre Tours Co. Ltd., 1117 St. Catherine St. W., 
Montreal, P.Q. 














Now... 


cleans it in a jiffy. 


like a Simoniz shine! 
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sparkling surface, 
brighter colours with 


SIMONIZ__ 
two-way shane 


First—a new surface-shine, 

with more sparkle, higher gloss. 
Second—a deep-down shine 

that makes colours brighter, richer! 
That’s the famous Simoniz 
Non-Scuff two-way shine. 


And just as it beautifies your floors 
in two ways—Simoniz Non-Scuff 
Liquid Wax also protects in two ways. 
It resists scuffs, scratches. . . 

repels watermarks, spills. 

Easy to apply —Simoniz Non-Scuff 
polishes itself to a brilliant shine. 
Easy to keep—a damp mop 


Look for the name sIMonIz 
next time you buy liquid floor wax. 
For remember—there’s no shine 
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MY SKIN needs NIVEA 
-yours, too! 


To protect your skin against the drying effects of chilly 
winds and winter sun, use Nivea Creme regularly. Nivea 
Creme contains Eucerite — a substance that replaces 
the natural oils of the skin lost through exposure to 
No matter what the weather, Nivea 
skin smooth, soft, young-looking. 


Tubes 35¢ and 63c, 


, 


Jar $1.10 











For anyone who ever Was 


a bride... or ever will be... 





WEDGWOOD’S NEW BEACONSFIELD! 


Since the time of the Crusades, brides have worn a sprig of orange- 
blossom on their head-pieces. Distinguished by the fact that it bears 
both fruit and flower at the same time, it is considered a harbinger 


of good fortune. 


Now Josiah Wedgwood & Sons have reproduced this sentimental 
symbol ir. a pattern that will be a joy forever. The exquisite, natural, 
light greens and beiges of the new season’s sprig are brought to life 
against the lustrous white of the fine bone china and its gleaming 


platinum edging. 


WEDGWOOD .. . a living tradition since 1759 


strain of these marigolds has won AIll- 
America standing. 

It is a strain of dwarf double French 
marigolds called Petite Gold, which is a 
glowing shade, Petite Orange, which is 
really the color of the fruit, and Petite 
Harmony, which is clear yellow edged 
with red, a most attractive combination. 
These three won the award but Petite 
Yellow, which is their blood brother, was 
not ready to be entered for the trials but 
it is now available for planting. In the 
colored photograph I saw, it shows as 
a delicious light yellow. The winning 
features of these marigolds are their size 
—the fact they remain dwarf and no 
nonsense — and their early blooming 
which means that they come into flower 
earlier than most marigolds and flower 
away valiantly until frost. 

Last, but oh, so far from least, come 
the All-America Rose Selections and this 
year they sound as mouth-watering as 
ever. Two of the three chosen for 1958 
are floribundas and anyone who has 
grown the AARS floribundas of other 
years — gorgeous Circus, subtly tinted 
Vogue, Fashion, and Jiminy Cricket— 
will be all agog to grow Fusilier and 
Gold Cup. The third All-America Rose 
for 1958 is White Knight, the first white 
hybrid tea rose to be chosen since the 
council made its first pronouncement 
more than twenty years ago. It sounds 
most elegant with its pointed buds and 
many-petaled flowers “soft satin-white on 
the inside and shining white on the out- 
side.” 

Somehow the two new floribundas with 
flowers like small, perfect hybrid teas 
thrill me more. I can tell you my order 
is on its way for these beauties for they 
will go like hot cakes! Fusilier has rich 
orange-red flowers in heavy clusters, bril- 
liant all through the summer and run- 
ning to darker cherry red in the fall. 

These flowers have a wavy uneven- 
ness that lends them a special lumi- 
nescence and the leaves are a glossy dark 
green except when the plant is young 
and then they are an interesting red. 
Fusilier grows to medium height, full and 
bushy, and it sounds like a border gem. 

So does the other winner, Gold Cup, 
which is a_ golden-yellow floribunda, 
sweetly fragrant. Here the wonderful 
feature is that the rose holds its pure 
yellow until it withers, a rare quality in 
a yellow rose. It grows two and a half 
feet tall, the plant well covered with 
glossy leaves, and it resists disease stout- 
ly in all the twenty-five areas in which 
these roses are tested. Along with White 
Knight, Gold Cup and Fusilier were 
entered in the All-America trials in 1954 
and they competed with entries from 
Europe, Canada and all over the United 
States. If they are not the rose growers’ 
ideal, no rose is! 


You will find other treasures in the 
spring catalogues and you will find old 
favorites. ©@ 





DID YOU KNOW THAT... 


Marshmallows make a last- 
minute icing for a loaf or 
square cake. Cover top with 
midget marshmallows (or large 
ones cut up). Then, generously 
sprinkle chocolate bits over 
marshmallows. Put under 
broiler about 2 to 3 minutes or 
until mallows and bits are soft 








. and slightly melted. 
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GOOD DRAPES DESERVE 


vrsch 
DRAPERY 
HARDWARE 


Draperies are expensive — yet all too 
often their usefulness and beauty is 
marred by faulty drapery hardware. 
That’s why more and more people who 
think twice are choosing Kirsch. Then, 
with Kirsch Drapery Hardware installed, 
it takes little more than a touch of the 
draw cord to open or close your drapes. 
But that’s not all! 


With Kirsch Hardware you enjoy not 
only quality and fine performance at 
reasonable cost but you are offered the 
benefit of decorating aids. Because, with 
the wide variety of Kirsch Drapery Hard- 
ware you can create fresh charm 
throughout your home — by starting at 
the windows. Picture windows . . . cor- 
ner and bay windows. . . even “prob- 
lem” windows . . . can come to life 
when aided with versatile Kirsch hard- 
ware. 


So to getthe —_“ 
most from cur- 
tains and drap- 
eries — think 
twice — and 
then choose 
Kirsch Hardware. Available in adjustable 
and cut-to-measure styles through all 
leading home furnishing departments. 
It’s your guarantee of trouble-free oper- 
ation, long life and good looks. 






Ask for them by name. 


OF CANADA LIMITED 
WOODSTOCK + ONTARIO 
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YOU HAVE TO BE 
SHARP TO SHOP 


(Continued from page 20) 


How do researchers get answers free 
from artificial flavoring? Most obvious is 
the direct, factual question. But moti- 
vational research is casting doubts on this 
method. 

“The biggest trap you can fall into is 
believing what people tell you they want,” 
says one researcher. “We asked people 
what pocket-size books they preferred. 
They told us Shakespeare, the Bible. 
Then we handed them a list of titles, 
saying we'd give them a free book for 
their trouble. They picked Murder of a 
Burlesque Queen.” 

MR techniques get you out of your- 
self, unguarded, in a position to give a 
true, revealing emotional response. In 
the projective question, you are asked to 
project yourself into a situation, or ima- 
gine something such as, “What magazine 
would I want most in the future I dream 
about?” Or you are asked to complete 
a sentence, such as “If the makers of 
cars were smart, they'd . In another 
test, you are asked to supply an appro- 
priate comment for one cartoon character 
to reply to the other’s statement. In the 
word-association test, you are asked, 
“Link these words with these car names.” 
Surveys are made by house-to-house can- 
vassing, and an individual interview may 
take one or two hours. 

Armed with their careful psychological 
data, the advertising men are ready to 
beam their message to you by press, radio 
and TV, so that when you go out shop- 
ping, their product has already made its 
appeal to you. 

A Canadian cheese manufacturer had 
his advertising agency do an MR study 
among homemakers. They found that 
women considered the cheese especially 
nutritious for children and teen-agers. 
This had never been mentioned in adver- 
tising. Without changing the product, 
the agency played up this nutrition angle; 
sales spurted. 

Another Canadian MR study, this one 
on tea, revealed that many people think 
of tea as weak, something to drink when 
one is ill or old. From now on, tea will 
be strengthened through a series of 
muscle-building ads. 

For years, a Canadian manufacturer's 
baby-food advertisements emphasized a 
large-as-life picture of a healthy baby. 
Depth studies showed the baby wasn’t 
the focal point of a young mother’s in- 
terest—it is motherhood. New ads, in 
muted colors, show a serene young moth- 
er enfolding her baby in her arms, de- 
signed to make the woman reader say, 
“Yes, that’s how I feel—wonderful.” 

A soap widely sold in Canada is run- 
ning a strikingly different ad series, based 
on MR studies in the U. S. While compet- 
itors stress “get your man” or “no bath- 
tub ring,” these ads extol the relaxing 
pleasures of a bath because researchers 
discovered a bath is often a woman’s 
only chance for quiet and privacy in an 
otherwise hectic day. 

The efforts of the researchers to under- 
stand you follow you into the supermar- 
ket — its layout is designed to increase 
your purchases. Experts have found that 
seventy percent of shoppers shop to the 
right in a self-service store. So impulse 
items are stocked on money-making 
right-hand shelves. Base needs such as 
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Like mother 
the finest washers, and today’s leading wringer washer 


is the Beatty Copperstyle. 


like daughter. Both know that Beatty makes 


A silhouette of modern fashion design brought to glowing life 
with ever-pleasing copper and white. Here is a washer of 
unsurpassed beauty and quality to complement any home decor. 


Only the Beatty Copperstyle can give you these 
advanced washing features 


CLEAN CLOTHES IN ONE CENTRAL CONTROL LASTS A LIFETIME AUTOMATIC SAFETY 
JUST 6 MINUTES PANEL An ciated Sartesnll lea tte WRINGER 


In the time it takes toread Simple to set Automatic time protected fromrust by A light pull on the clothes 
everywordofthisadvertise- Timer, Pump and Agitator ‘Epon’ undercoating. or push of the wringer and 
ment twice, your clothes controlsaregroupedonone Stainless Steel inner tub AUTOMATICALLY the pres- 
would be washed cleaner central panel. stays bright and free from sure releases and rolls stop 
than ever before. rust forever. BOTH AT THE SAME TIME, 








Other Beatty washers are available in 
a choice of colors to blend or contrast 
with any home decoration. 




















WASHERS 


J 
— 






"Beatty’’— one name for 8 feature 
packed appliances. Washers, dryers, 
ironers, ranges, refrigerators, freezers, 
vacuum cleaners, polishers. 





See the Copperstyle soon at your nearest Beatty dealer 
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ONE Gy DAY 


Registered Trade Mark 


MULTIPLE 
VITAMINS 


cost less 
than 4¢ a day 


Supplement your daily diet with seven 
essential vitamins. Have each member of 
your family take o ONE-A-DAY (BRAND) 
MULTIPLE VITAMIN tablet every day 


Smonths supply 
$7.95 


(economy size) 
Mboackve wew 


Gro Checar Y fr 


f* yw ladle 


Miles Loborotories Lid., Toronto, Ont. 





flour, bulk sugar and Fido’s dog food are 
strung out in less prominent spots, so you 
have to take the long voyage home to the 
cashier. 

Goods displayed in large quantities 
move faster than when only a few are 
shown. No homemaker wants the last 
package. A test conducted by a grocery 
magazine showed that customers buy 
twenty-two percent more if the shelves 
are kept full. 

Mid-aisle racks or that counter set as 
a roadblock across your bow at the end 
of the aisle are designed to make passers 


buy. When you find such a counter 
carries related items — tinned pumpkin 
plus piecrust mix — the sales appeal of 


each is strengthened. 

Not only are supermarkets being car- 
pentered to boost your buying; depart- 
ment stores are moving some hats and 
fashions down from the hallowed upper 
halls, spotting them in “bars” along the 
busy main floor. Women’s wear has been 
transformed into an impulse item by 
putting dresses, skirts and sweaters at 
store entrances. To catch you on the 
spur of the moment, department stores 
are also introducing prestige food de- 
partments on space-scarce main. Super- 
markets are hitting back by turning into 
plaza-sized department stores. Grand 
Union, operating thirty-nine supermarkets 
in Ontario, is building stores with fifty 
percent of the floor area given over to 
nonfoods. 

On their first look at a supermarket in 
Queenstown, near Washington, Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen and Prince Philip unwit- 
tingly spotted two of the biggest impulse 
boosters going: husbands and kids. Prince 
Philip asked a man steering a cart if the 
American male did this sort of thing reg- 
ularly. The shopper said he did, and so 
did his buddies in the block. 

Food men know shopping husbands 
often pick up such fancy-Dan items as 
jams, sauces, baked goods and delicates- 
sen foods. The male seeks adventure 
(salmon roe caviar, 89c). Night shopping, 
self-service and male-interest items have 
made supermarket shopping a family af- 
fair. As an indication that the super- 
market is no longer a woman’s world, of 
every 100 shoppers 50 are women, 31 
men, 19 children. 

Her Majesty put her finger on the 
other cost-plus factor, when she remark- 
ed to a woman shopper, “How nice that 
you can bring your children along!” 

As you hike the aisles, Linda yanks 
salted nuts off the display (placement of 
candies and cookies at kid-eye level is 
no accident) and pitches into your basket 
the wheat husks extolled by her latest 
TV hero. Few kids will go the course 
unless grubstaked with popcorn or potato 
chips. Now department stores are 
thoughtfully providing strollers free. 

The family-party touch is being pro- 
moted to the limit in modern suburbia. 
Last summer the Cloverdale Plaza in 
the western outskirts of Metro Toronto 
staged a Good Neighbor Night with 
square dancing, a waltz competition, a 
singing trio and old-fashioned cider bar. 
When Applewood Village shopping centre 
near Lorne Park, Ont., wanted to beef 
up sales, it imported five Calgary steers 
and barbecued them in front of twelve 
thousand people. 

Morgan’s is opening a string of drive- 
in stores at shopping centres with carni- 
vals which include giveaway trips to the 
Caribbean and Europe, clown Emmett 
Kelly to entertain the kiddies. 

If you have a grateful bone in your 
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YARDLEY 
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The merest touch / 
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restores your ll 


beauty—and your morale. 
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Feather Finish ensures 
that your make-up 
is perfect at all times. 


Nothing equals it for 


: 4A 
atouch ** 
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retouching... it is a blend 


of fine Yardley Powder and 


delicate cream. 





To give your make-up 


the ideal start, always begin with 


Yardley Complexion Powder, 


Retouch with Feather Finish. 











body, reason the storemen, you'll loosen 
your hand on your wallet. 

Nothing makes you spend more than 
color. And women are more influenced 
by the power of color than men. A yel- 
low package gives you a lift, sends the 
product up. in your estimation. A floor- 
wax firm in Canada boosted sales twenty- 
five percent by changing its brown con- 
tainer to red, yellow and black. Kitchen 
plastics have built their popularity on 
color, from primrose cup hooks to tan- 
gerine garbage tins. To homemakers, 
clear reds and blues denote fresh, up-to- 
date merchandise; pale colors and certain 
shades of yellow-green have less sales 
appeal. In general, women prefer to buy 
a red apple to a russet, though both may 
be palatable. Red makes the biggest 
psychological hit with women, though 
some observers claim you pick up the red 
package first because you won't wear 
your glasses, see red best through the 
pale grey blur that is your vision. 

Canny businessmen are making the 
most of research-cued color. Supermar- 
ket interiors feature walls of apricot, 
spring green, country blues and yellows. 
Meat departments employ a blue-green 
in wall area, in meat coolers and individ- 
ual meat cardboard packs, for this shade 
makes the meat appear redder, the bones 
in the meat whiter — more appetizing 
than when seen against white. 

One newspaper, the Kitchener-Water- 
loo Record, has kept track of the impact 
on city cash registers of color advertise- 
ments. A local flower shop ran a color 
ad to help Christmas business, had to 
call in extra staff to handle the rush of 
orders. Sales increased twenty percent 
over normal for that season. Color tele- 
vision will be another powerful contend- 
er for your shopping dollar. 

In today’s self-service market, packag- 
ing is the clincher that moves the product 
that last vital twelve inches from the open 
shelf into your hand. 

A Canadian coffee firm wxnted a new 
package that would dramatize its new 





Chatelaine Needlecraft 





RUNNER FOR A DRESSER 


Cream-colored Irish-linen run- 
ner is stamped for chain-stitch 
embroidery. Cut size, 18 in- 
ches by 45 inches. No. C351. 
Price, $1. Thread, 50 cents 
extra. Thread supplied in black 
unless color requested. 


Sorry—no COD orders 


Please order from Mrs. Ivy Clark, 
Chatelaine Needlecraft Department, 
481 University Avenue, Toronto 
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control 


yours with 


Tela 


NYLON NETS 


Premium quality ‘French Style’ 10¢ each. 
Regular quality ‘Sheer Line’ 2 for 15¢. 
At hair goods counters everywhere. 


FALSE TEETH 


That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have suffered 
real embarrassment because their plate 
dropped, slipped or wobbled at just the wrong 
time. Do not live in fear of this happening 
to you. Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH, the 
alkaline (non-acid) powder, on your plates 
Holds false teeth more firmly, so they feel 
more comfortable. Does not sour. Checks 
“plate odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH 
at drug counters everywhere. 
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blend. Its agency came up with a label 
with a “window” in it. The shopper was 
invited to “see the difference.” Women 


were intrigued, and sales went up 

Through the new motivational-research 
Studies, companies have 
a package has 
it communicates with emotional! 
your 


discovered that 
undertones of meaning; 
levels of 
mind. One package may 
another, 

a fourth, 


SO artists now study psychol- 


suggest 


security, tranquility; tradition; 
a third, speed, motion; 


femininity 


softness, 


ogy as they design “deep impact” pack- 
ages. 
Researchers have found you think ice 


cream in a rectangular box is more solid- 
ly frozen than ice cream in a round box. 
The rectangular box has a kind of sharp- 
The round box symbolizes 
plentifulness and generosity 


ness, neatness 
security, 

Psychology is leading to a mass, pack- 
age face lifting. So is transparent film. 
Goods are 
cardboard, and 
you buy 


coming out of the dark of 
you can now see what 
before you know 
to buy it. When a well-known company 
in Canada switched to clear packaging 
of its cotton balls, sales in three months 


those of the whole previous 


you want 


equaled 
year. 
Goods in cellophane outsell unwrap- 
ped goods by more than three to one. 
Packaging experts see the day coming 
when every onion, lettuce, bean and ba- 
will be in the bag. Soon nearly 
all meat and produce will be marketed 
in see-through packs. More and more, 
you'll be a “rack buyer” increasing 
your impulse buying by picking up pre- 
sealed, transparent packs of hosiery, lin- 
baby clothes, men’s 
toys and 


nana 


gerie, girdles, 
shirts, sheets, towels, 
linen from handy serve-yourself racks. 

“Aluminum foil will be an important 
prompter of impulse purchases,” a spokes- 
man recently declared. “It will be used 
to glamorize unglamorous products — 
in labels for paint, packages for soap, 
frozen food and bread.” 
into a buying frame of 
mind is mood music, wafting across the 
store. Storecasting, as CHFI-FM radio 
calls its system, is now heard in Toron- 
to’s supermarkets. A smaller system op- 
erates in Winnipeg's fifteen Safeway 
Stores. Music-coated commercials last 
fifteen seconds each, keep you reminded 
of all the goodies you can buy. 

You are led by the nose — smell is 
the deepest and most primitive of all 
human senses, and odors have a profound 
effect on the subconscious. Manufactur- 
ers realize that the way their product 
smells has a lot to do with how it sells. 
The palette of odors admen have to work 
with is large. One firm advertises one 
hundred and twenty scents, including four 
types of leather, new-mown hay and old- 
fashioned pickle. 

As an indication of what lies ahead, 
one U.S. firm is promoting TV “Scent- 
avision,” which promises to add new 
sensory appeal to food and cosmetic ads 
on television. 

Your grocer uses this same sweet smell 
of success with his piping-hot barbecued 


gloves, 
sweaters, 


Easing you 


chicken, live demonstrations of waffle 
mix and macaroni dinner. 
Tags also affect your purchases. The 


bigger the tag, the bigger the saving is 
the reasoning of some shoppers; and a 
tag reading 15c hasn't the same pull as 
one proclaiming 3 for 45c. 

Recently, in price tagging merchandise, 
retailers stumbled on the magic of 88c. 
Using this figure, department stores, 
hardware and novelty shops held success- 


How well do 





you. Know 


ONTARIO? 


Check your knowledge with this fascinating PHOTOQUIZ 





1. North-western Ontario is a natural 


2. ‘ccs yen om te Om Mane « area 


vacation area. It also has man-made you'll enjoy on open air ride on this 
wonders like this Hydro dam near: unique portage train near 
{a) Kenora (b) Fort Frances {c} Dryden (a) Huntsville (b) Pt. Carling = (c) Bala 





3. The romance of early silver mining 
in Ontario is quickly recalled by inspect- 
ing the abandoned mine on 


{a) Lake of Bays (b) Sibley Peninsula 





. For sheer dramatic grandeur nothing 


surpasses the spectacle of this 
waterfall in the — 


Ontario 


(a) Algoma district (b) Haliburton Highlands 


know CONTARIQO Better 


HOW DO YOU RATE? 
Score 20 points for every correct answer 


Under 40—You'll enjoy learni 
about Ontario. Fill out a 
coupon for further information. 


40—60— Y our knowledge is good. The 


more 
mail 


ANSWERS: rte)” 4 


ONTARIO TRAVEL, 789 PARLIAMENT BLDGS. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Send FREE Literature and Road Map 


ve toe 


coupon will help you improve it. 


areal kick out of a vacation in Ontario. 
Fill out and mail coupon. 


ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF TRAVEL & PUBLICITY 
HON, BRYAN L. CATHCART, MINISTER 


| 
80—You’re an expert. So you'll get 1 
I 
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Post Office... 
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good work it is doing. 


J. B. McNeil, Organization Plan, Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co. Ltd. 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Canada 


An Invitation To es 


Many Canadian Service Clubs and Church Groups are success- 
fully building their treasury funds through our Organization Plan. 
Your Organization, too, can raise extra cash to help with the 


It's easy! All your members and friends enjoy reading magazines 
—on their new and renewal subscriptions your group can keep a 
generous portion of each subscription dollar. 
We extend a cordial invitation to your group to use the Maclean- 
Hunter Organization Plan. For details, write today, to: 











STOKES for SEEDS 














NAME 


THE MAGIC OF PLANT BREEDING 1 


Is making available amazing new types 
of flowers and vegetables. Stokes Seeds 
invites you to reserve your free copy of 
our catalogue. Find out about the new 
Hybrid flower and vegetable seeds and 
our specialearly maturing 
developed for Northern Planting. Re- 
member, for your Garden Needs, 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


varieties 


its — 








PLEAGE PRINT 


R.R. or ST. 





PLACE 


PROV. 








Stokes Seeds Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 
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for the 
sake of mercy 


March is Red Cross month 
in Canada. At this time, 
thousands of volunteer 
workers give freely of their 
time and energy to help 
in the work of mercy. Once 
again, the Red Cross 
appeals to everyone to 
help. Through your gen- 
erous contributions, the 
Red Cross can continue 
to comfort the distressed, 
assist the needy, care for 
the sick. Please give 
generously —please help to 
ease human suffering. 


support the 


584 


ful sales. The selling zing of 88c¢ may 
mean the retirement of the traditional 
95c price ending. 

Nor is price the only angle in tagging 
goods. A test was conducted in the U. S. 
on the selling power of informative tags. 
In a department store two identical coun- 
ters set side by side were stocked with 
identical blue jeans, topped by identical 
price signs. Only difference: one lot had 
informative tags attached. Tagged jeans 
outsold untagged eleven to one. Then 
researchers upped the price of the tag- 
ged jeans. They still outsold the untag- 
ged, by thirteen to one. 

In spite of the strong opposition of 
groups like the widely esteemed Cana- 
dian Association of Consumers (“Save 
your soap coupons and send them back,” 
a CAC official told members), makers 
agree: you buy items offering a premium 
or coupon every time. For a box top 
and a sum of cash supposedly half the 
retail price, you get an atomic gun for 
your son, or silverware. When an instant- 
coffee firm offered a coffee carafe to 
Canadian women in a sales promotion, 
it was “fantastically successful.” 

An American psychologist, Dr. Tibor 
Koeves, vice-president of the Institute for 
Motivational Research, New York, in- 
sists he has the real meaning of pre- 
miums. “The woman who is not certain 
that she got the best quality for the price 
feels that if it’s a mistake, she is compen- 
sating for it by receiving a premium.” 

Newest depth charge is the sublimin- 
al device. The gadget, termed “this latest 
nuttiness” by a leading ad specialist, pro- 
jects a commercial on movie or TV 
screen. The plug is flashed so quickly 
one three-thousandth of a second—that 
you cannot consciously hear or see it, 





are unaware of it as it hits beneath the 
threshold of conscious perception. But 
the ad registers on your brain, and you 
may end up buying a product you never 
saw advertised. 

CBC’s Davidson Dunton, noting the 
hullabaloo over camouflaged commer- 
cials, declared Canadian stations will 
keep clear of this latest American sin— 
at least for the present. 

With the flash of scientific color, slick 
packaging, garnish of music, commercials 
and scent, the whole promotion blitz, 
what’s to become of your family funds, 
the basis of your family’s security and 
financial good health? 

“Women are not altogether ignorant 
of the wile,” points out Wilfrid Sanders 
of the J. Walter Thompson advertising 
agency in Toronto. “If a manufacturer 
uses a pretty package to attract your eye, 
I suggest you remove your lipstick before 
you launch into an attack on him.” 

You still hold the upper hand over 
calculated stimulants to your impulses 
and emotions. 

In his best seller, The Hidden Persua- 
ders, Vance Packard claims a housewife 
could save up to thirty percent on her 
weekly food bill if she did two simple 
things: 

1. Never let her husband or children 
in a supermarket. 

2. Practiced some of the old-fashion- 
ed shrewdness her mother and grand- 
mother knew. 

Just remember to use your head, as 
well as your eyes, when you go shop- 
ping. 

Or, to wring all the psychology out of 
it: Have fun, Cinderella. Just remem- 
ber, the coach turns into a pumpkin as 
the cash register strikes 12. @ 


ONE QUICK SPRAY 


of WIZARD Deodorizer 
a = 


—_ 4. 






WIZARD'S wonderful for 
those unpleasant odours 
around the house. Just 
press the button—cook- 
ing, bathroom, tobacco 
smells vanish! Air is 
“‘garden-fresh”’. Two de- 
lightful scents: Pine or 
Spring Bouquet. Buy 
both today! 
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dependable quality 


For the perfect ‘‘finishing’’ touch 


RICK RACK e BIAS TAPE e SEAM 
TAPE ¢ SKIRT FACING e BLANKET 
BINDING e DRESS BELTING 


MADE IN CANADA 





Yes, in Lent. . 





1. Cook 2 cups broad noodles 
until barely tender. Drain; 
rinse with hot water; drain 
into buttered 


again. Turn 


2 quart size casserole. 


or etF 
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Dairy Foods Service Bureau 


Hot and Hearty 


Cheese Lenten 
NOODLE-BAKE 


Two little secrets make this a Lenten dish with a difference... 
Oregano blended in the cheese sauce gives 
it a fascinating flavor. 
Canadian Cheese in the crunchy topping 
makes it simply scrumptious. 

. and every other season in the year, 

Canadian cheese is your best food buy for value, 

variety and enjoyment. For more delightful ways to serve 

Cheese, write to Marie Fraser, at address below, for 

her new FREE Cheese Recipe Booklet. 
















(* 
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2. In saucepan melt 24% tbsps. 
butter; blend in 2 tbsps. flour, can), % cup 
bg tsp. salt and 4 tsp. oregano. 
Add 2 cups milk ; cook, stirring 
until smooth. Add Itsp. Wor- 
cestershire sauce and 1% cups 
grated Cheddar Cheese. 





3. Scatter tuna chunks (7 oz. 


pepper and \ cup chopped 
green stuffed or ripe olives 
over the noodles. 


4. Pour cheese sauce over all. 
Then top with % cup bread 
crumbs or crushed cereal 
combined with 44 cup grated 
cheddar. Bake in moderate 
oven (375°F) for 40 min. or 
until browned and bubbling. 


diced green 


See ‘ tH. J , : 
emmy <_agpattiaaee Merete —e 
DAIRY FARMERS OF CANADA 
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409 Huron Street, Toronto, Ontario 
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33 WAYS TO STOP 
TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 


Continued from page 19 





Manitoba motor-vehicle registrations 
have increased by 46 percent since 1950. 
But in 1956 Greater Winnipeg had 15 
fatal accidents (the same as in 1950) and 
1,034 injury-causing accidents, slightly 
less than in 1950. Without the safety 
program, the rest of Manitoba reflected 
the mounting traffic toll that is general 
throughout most of Canada: Fatal acci- 
dents up 100 percent, 94 in 1956 com- 
pared with 47 in 1950; injury-causing 
accidents up 43 percent, 1,362 compared 
with 953 in 1950. 

19 Be ready to accept severe new traf- 
fic laws and drastic measures that may 
mean that you or one of your family 
may never be allowed to hold a license. 
R. B. Baillie, motor-vehicle commission- 
er and father of Manitoba’s safety pro- 
gram, says that more than half of all 
Manitoba drivers involved in fatal acci- 
dents in 1956 came from the group of 
7,000 problem drivers (out of 300,000), 
who have six or more demerits on their 
records. Based on past experience, Mr. 
Baillie feared that some of this group 
would be involved in fifty or more fatal 
1 accidents in 1957. “Now—what is more 
important—50 lives or 7,000 drivers? 
You and I might say lives. But public 


-—~, 








ality opinion hasn’t reached the point where 
ing” touch it'll let us take 7,000 drivers off the road 
E © SEAM permanently.” It’s up to you to see that 
whee a proven safety program, however in- 


convenient to the individual and however 
unpopular, is accepted in your commu- 
nity. 


What you can do when 
you drive 


20 Lock doors on the inside—vital with 
young children. 





LOOK FOR THIS SEAL 


\DA 
9 
: 








Make the Seal your shopping 
guide. Seal products have been 
thoroughly investigated 


for you before being 


APPROVED BY 
CHATELAINE INSTITUTE 


21 Never allow big parcels on the rear 
shelf—not only do they block vision, but 
an emergency stop might fling them for- 
ward. 

22 Park your troubles at the curb when 


you drive away—an angry or an upset 
driver is a bad driver 

23 “Always drive ahead of your car.” 
Concentration and anticipation could 


have prevented the majority of accidents 
24 Don’t attention to be 
distracted by the antics of the kids in 
the back, a bee in the car, or even tun 


allow your 


ing the radio. If you can’t ignore the 
problem, pull off the road safely and 
settle it: never try to do it in transit. 

25 Never turn your head to talk to pas- 
sengers. Good drivers are poor enter- 
tainers—at the wheel. 

26 Don’t be a _ woolgathering driver, 
totally unaware of the car behind, pull- 
ing out of your lane or slowing down 
suddenly without warning. 

27 Learn to drive in the ever-increasing 
traffic flow that our roads will have to 
carry, leaving the stream deftly and brisk- 


ly and merging with it so that you do 
not disturb it. 

28 Don’t be a space pirate, though, cut- 
ting in dangerously to fill the space cor- 
rectly left between two cars. 

29 On long trips, don’t drive for too 
long without a rest break. 

30 Don’t encourage, or even acquiesce 
in, show-off driving. If the boy friend 
drives fast and recklessly, just to make 
an impression, show him that you are 
neither impressed nor amused. 


Continued on next page 
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152 calories in cake 
with chocolate sauce 


when you sweeten with sugar 


70 calories in cake 
and sauce combined 
when you sweeten with Sucaryl 





You can save a lot of calories by sweetening with Sucaryl 


and you can't taste the difference 


Sucaryl makes it easier for you to 
watch your weight...by giving you 
wholly natural sweetness in your 
diet .. . without one single calorie. 
Sucaryl is the first calorie-free sweetener 
that tastes just like sugar in ordinary use. 
You'll find it sweetens drinks, fruits, and 
cereal to perfection. Cook with it, bake 


with it; use it practically anywhere you 


would sugar. Any Sucaryl-sweetened dish 
tastes just like its sugar-sweetened twin. 
Sucaryl, of course, is for anyone sensibly 
counting his or her calories, and for those 
who cannot eat sugar. You get Sucaryl 
in tablets or solution; low-salt diets call 
for Sucaryl Calcium. At your drug store, 
or write Sucaryl, 1350 Cote de Liesse 


Rd., Montreal, Quebec, 


JUST OFF 
THE PRESS! 


Our brand-new 
cookbook, *‘Calorie- 
saving Recipes with Sucaryl’’, in- 
cludes the recipes for the sugarless Sponge 
Cake and Low-Calorie Chocolate Sauce 
shown above. Also dozens of new, kitchen- 
tested ideas for desserts, sweet breads, sauces, 
dressings. ..50 wonderful recipes in all! Get 
your free copy, at your drug store. 


Sucaryl 


Non-Caloric Sweetener—No Bitter Aftertaste 
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MOOR 


The good taste inherent in every design by Peppler’s is beautifully expressed 


in modern Transitional’s pure, contoured lines. 


The discriminating who enjoy top-level living instinctively select Transitional 


for a luxurious master bedroom, with high-chest that will accommodate TV. 


Available in skilfully crafted ‘“Fruitwood”’ for rich mahogany 


and cherry tones—or “Pumice” a glamorous mellow-grey tone. 


PEPPLER BROS. CO. LIMITED, HANOVER, ONTARIO 





NEW! For Ladies 
HEARING AID 


concealed in earring! 





MAGIC EARRINGS @® 


This attractive earring conceals a full pow- 
er transistor hearing aid! You can use your 
own earrings, too. There’s no cord . . . noth- 
ing in the hair. It’s ALL AT THE EAR! 





FREE INFORMATION ,... 
NO OBLIGATION 


= ee ee USE THIS COUPON S@ San mm ome oy 


The Dahiberg Company Dept. C-31 
P.O. Box 5070, London, Ontario 
Please send free literature on the amazing 
‘Magic Earrings."’ 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
cry, PROV 

Makers of the Famous “Optic-Eer™ 

Heering Glasses 
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REWARD 


You can make $10-$15-$20 
Extra Money every month in 
your spare time selling sub- 
scriptions to CHATELAINE 
and other popular maga- 
zines. 


CLIP this advertisement and 
send it to us for free infor- 
mation of our Extra Income 
Plan. 

J. B. McNeil 
Maclean-Hunter 
Publishing Co. Ltd. 

481 University Avenue 
Toronto 2, Canada 














NOTHING CLEANS 


TOILET BOWLS 


LIKE SANI-FLUSH 
SAT |) => 








—_ 


POWDER OR LIQUID 
—Sani-Flush does the job 
better! Just pour, let 
stand, then flush. Even 
hard-water rust stains 
disappear — bowls really 
sparkle! Leaves a pleas- 
ant fragrance, too. Get 
Sani-Flush! 


DISINFECTS AS IT 


TOILET BOW! 


Aa | 


| FRAGRANT 





31 Keep up with the advances of traffic 
engineering, designed to speed the heavy 
traffic. Learn to proceed quickly on your 
green arrow, even when the main light 
is red. But when the sign says “Wait for 
your signal,” do just that, even if the 
traffic is swooping around you. 

32 Always drive as if there was a police 
cruiser two cars behind or ahead of you, 
even if there isn’t a policeman in sight. 
In Canada there is approximately one 
traffic policeman for every 4,200 people, 
or one for every 1,100 cars. It’s obvi- 
ously impossible for the police to check 
all infractions of traffic laws—but don’t 
be tempted to ignore a “stop” sign or a 
red light if you think no one is looking. 
33 If you do drive well and consider- 
ately at all times, you'll be giving your 
children the most valuable safety lesson 
of all. Too many otherwise good citi- 
zens drive along with their families, re- 
garding all highway policemen as their 
natural enemies, expressing low opinions 
of the other drivers whom they meet on 
the road. Their children grow up to be 
traffic violators and discourteous driv- 
ers—and they may not be so lucky in 
avoiding the consequences as their par- 
ents have been. @ 





TRAFFIC SAFETY 


These safety authorities will help 
you to stop traffic accidents in your 
community. Write to them at the 
addresses below. 


Canadian Highway Safety 
Conference, 

272 Somerset Street West, 
Ottawa. 

British Columbia: 

British Columbia Safety Council, 
710 Davie Street, 

Vancouver 1. 

Alberta: 

Alberta Safety Council, 

Alberta Block, Jasper Ave., 
Edmonton. 

Saskatchewan: 

Saskatchewan Highway Safety 
Council, 

1721 Scarth Street, 

Regina. 

Manitoba: 

Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, 
Department of Public Utilities, 
818 Portage Avenue, 
Winnipeg. 

Ontario: 

Ontario Safety League, 

1170 Bay St., 

Toronto. 

Quebec: 

Province of Quebec Safety League, 
1455 Peel St., 

Montreal. 

New Brunswick: 

New Brunswick Safety League, 
P.O. Box 712, 

Saint John. 

Nova Scotia: 

Director of Highway Safety, 
Motor Vehicle Branch, 

Halifax. 

Prince Edward Island: 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles, 
Charlottetown. 

Newfoundland: 

Safety Council of Newfoundland, 
P.O. Box E-5250, 

St. John’s. 














EASY, SURE 
PROTECTION 





Tested by doctors... 
proved in hospital clinics 


1. ANTISEPTIC (Protection from germs) 
Norforms are safe and sure! A 
highly perfected hospital-proven 
formula combats germs right in 
the vaginal tract. The exclusive 
greaseless base melts at body 
temperature, forming a powerful, 
protective film that permits long- 
lasting action. Will not harm 
delicate tissues. 


2. DEODORANT (Protection from odor) 
Norforms were tested in a hospital 
clinic and found to be more effec- 
tive than anything it had ever used. 
Norforms are powerfully deodorant 
—they eliminate (rather than cover 
up) embarrassing odors, yet have 
no “medicine” or “disinfectant” 
odor themselves. 


3. CONVENIENT (So easy to use) 
Norforms are small vaginal sup- 
positories, so easy and convenient 
to use. Just insert—no apparatus, 
no mixing or measuring. Your 
druggist has them in boxes of 12 
for 1.25 and 24 for 2.00, 


NORFORMS 


Tested by Doctors - 


Trusted by women 


FREE informative Norforms booklet 


Mail the coupon TODAY 





Dept. CH-83, Norwich Pharmacal Co. 
36 Caledonia Road, Toronto, Ontario. 


Please send me the explanatory Norforms 
booklet, in a plain envelope. 


IN ab issietnineie cesses ar iiri Uhdbens dudes pUbeedbiieaesvsncesen . 
(Please Print) 

I ii tics shesniticavaliisinn Sidsiceonchskagd deco busk ditt ecance 

MI hitiocbienpidtcitind snd dh sesnk Province................. 
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The soft glow or patina of well-polish- 
ed furniture reflects the comfort of a 
well-cared-for home. 


Liquids are speedy 

Liquid polishes are easy to use, espe- 
cially on surfaces such as dining-table 
tops which require frequent care. Some 
of these polishes contain wax; some con- 
tain oil; some clean as they polish; some 
may or may not require buffing to 
achieve a shine. Whichever you use, fol- 
low the individual manufacturer’s direc- 
tions carefully. Generally a slight rub- 
bing—always with the grain of the wood 
—improves the gloss. 

It's always better to dust before ap- 
plying polish. Periodically, remove old 
layers of polish with a fresh application 
of liquid self-polishing wax. How often 
you use these polishes will depend on 
how much you use the furniture. 


Paste wax needs rubbing 

Hard paste wax (the same type you 
use for floors) applied carefully and rub- 
bed persistently will protect furniture and 
glow beautifully. Generally, you need 
apply it only twice a year. 

First wash off accumulated layers of 
wax. Use a soft cloth or sponge, tightly 
wrung out of clear water, and dry thor- 
oughly. With a soft cloth apply wax in 
a thin even film. Don’t use chunks. Wax 
only an area you can easily reach at a 
time. Be careful not to get wax too thick- 
ly into grooves where it hardens and is 
difficult to remove. 

Polish with a soft cloth. If you are 
lucky enough to own an electric hand 
polisher, a lamb’s-wool buff attachment 
will do the job with a minimum of effort. 

Once furniture has a thin hard coat 
of wax it only needs dusting with a 
slightly damp soft cloth. Rub with an- 
other dry soft cloth to dry and bring up 
the glow. And, as always, rub with the 
grain. 


How to soften wax 

If paste wax becomes dry and crumbly 
sprinkle 1 teaspoon of turpentine over it. 
Cover tin tightly and let stand overnight. 


Some need an oil polish 
Furniture woods with an oil finish 
(usually teak and walnut) should be treat- 
ed with a boiled linseed oil or oil-base 
polish, not wax. Remove old layers of 
oil with the following oil wash (don't 
use soap and water): Mix 3 tablespoons 
linseed oil (available at the paint store) 
and 1 tablespoon turpentine. Add | pint 
hot water and let cool. Wring a soft 
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CHATELAINE INSTITUTE 


Helps You 


Clean House 


cloth in this solution and wash a small 
area at a time. Dry at once. 

Apply a small amount of boiled lin- 
seed oil to a soft cloth and continue to 
rub’ the oil into the wood until no resi- 
due is left when you draw your finger- 
tip across the wood. Rubbing forces the 
oil into the wood and provides the same 
protective base as paste wax does on 
other finishes. Furniture then only needs 
dusting with a slightly damp cloth. 


No scratchy dusters, please 


Always use a clean dust cloth — a 
soiled cloth will scratch a polished sur- 
face. It isn’t necessary to buy dusters. A 
soft piece of old cotton-knit underwear 
is just as good. If you have a canister- 
type vacuum cleaner, use the dusting at- 
tachments weekly. 


Pretreat those dust cloths 

Dusting cloths will pick up dirt instead 
of scattering it if you pretreat them this 
way: Dip four or five soft pieces of cloth 
or cheesecloth, about twenty inches 
square, in a mixture of 1 pint of hot 
water and % cup lemon oil. Squeeze and 
dry thoroughly. Keep clean in a non- 
absorbent bag such as plastic. 


Treat cigarette scars 


To remove a light burn or scorch, 
treat as for alcohol stain. Complete pro- 
fessional refinishing will be necessary if 
the burn is severe, but if you have a 
steady hand you may want to try the 
following: 

Wrap 000-grade steel wool around the 
end of an orange stick. Rub the burn 
with the steel wool, being careful not to 
mar the surrounding surface. Remove 
scrapings with a soft brush as you work, 
then apply turpentine to the spot with a 
cotton-batting swab. Let dry. 

Touch up with stain or oil pigment of 
the right color mixed with a little var- 
nish. Polish when dry. With a fine paint 
brush, carefully apply a very thin coat- 
ing of white shellac. Let dry. Apply 
additional coats of shellac until scar is 


filled. 


White heat or water marks 


Rub discolored spots with a soft cloth 
moistened with camphorated oil. Im- 
mediately rub vigorously with another 
clean cloth. Let dry and repeat treatment 
several times if spot persists. Waxed 
surfaces may only need the old wax re- 
moved and a fresh application of wax. 
Note: Prevention is better than cure; al- 
ways use coasters and pads under glasses 
and hot plates to keep marks from form- 
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“But How Can EDUCATED | 
People Be Catholics?” 








a 








Some “intellectuals” reject the Catholic 
belief in Christ. 

Jesus, they say, was a mere man — not 
God. Some of them acknowledge that he 
was a great teacher and rank him with 
Buddha, Mohammed, Confucius and 
Moses. A few even claim that no such 
Person as Jesus Christ ever lived, and 
that the entire structure called Christian- 
ity is founded upon a myth. 


While refusing to believe the Scrip- 
tures to be of divine origin, some of 
these educated people embrace Chris- 
tianity because they feel that its moral 
laws are good for society. 

“The service of the Christian religion,” 
declared one of these doubters, “and my 
own faith in essential Christianity, would 
not be diminished one iota if it should 
in some way be discovered that no such 
individual as Jesus ever lived.” They are, 
in other words, willing to accept Christ's 
religion — but not Christ Himself. 


It is ridiculous, of course, to suggest 
that the Catholic religion is the religion 
of the ignorant. For millions of educated 
people... and many of the world’s most 
distinguished scholars, philosophers and 
scientists... have been devout Catholics. 
But discounting this fact, there is abund- 
ant evidence to support the Catholic 
teaching concerning Jesus. 


It is to be found in the Four Gospels, 
in which the real Jesus is revealed to us. 
“But,” argue some educated unbelievers, 
“you are assuming that the Four Gospels 
are an authentic recording of the life and 
teaching of Jesus Christ, We refuse to 
believe this.” 

The “intellectuals” are, of course, be- 
ing anything but intellectual in taking 


SUPREME 











this position. For there is more abundant 
proof of the genuineness of the Gospels 
than there is to support other historical 
records which scholars accept without 
question. References to and quotations 
from the Four Gospels date back as far 
as the first century of the Christian era... 
and are found in writings contemporary 
with the Apostles and the first Christians. 

We will be happy to send you in a 
plain wrapper, without cost or obligation, 
an interesting pamphlet explaining . 
Why you can believe the Gospels ... How 
the Gospels were written... Who dis- 
carded the Gospels ... Why educated and 
intelligent people should accept Christ 
and His Church. And nobody will call on 
you. Write today — ask for Pamphlet 
No. CH-17. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 






| 
| SUPREME COUNCIL 
| KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
| RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 

582 Sherbourne St., Toronto 5, Ont., Canada 
| Please send me Free Pamphiet entitled “But How 








Can Educated People Be Catholics? CH-17 
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| ADDRESS_ 
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1 City. __ PROV. 


COUNCIL 


KNIGHTS or COLUMBUS 


RELIGIOUS 


582 SHERBOURNE ST. 
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INFORMATION BUREAU 


TORONTO 5, ONT., CANADA 
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Your Guarantee of Quality Products 


Any product that bears this Seal has been used again and again in 
Chatelaine’s own housekeeping department. Every 
part of it has been carefully examined in the 
laboratory under Chatelaine Institute supervision. 
Only those products that give a satisfactory per- 
formance in all the tests are granted the Seal of 
Approval. For they must be practical and easy 
to use as well as scientifically sound. Look for 
this seal next time you’re shopping. 
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Identical 


_Iwins... *e 


yet each needs a 
different feeding formula! 


*~ 


; 


You couldn’t find babies more alike than this cuddly twosome! And 
when even they need different feeding formulae, you can see why 
your baby’s feedings must be prepared exactly for his individual needs! 
That’s where the three different strengths of Farmer’s Wife specialized 
formula milks are so invaluable. They insure an accurate and constant 
feeding formula for your baby. They make home preparation simple 
and easy. And your doctor will appreciate the endless variations of 
formula which they provide. Leave it to him to recommend which of 
the three Farmer’s Wife formula milks is best suited to your baby .. . 
for steady weight gains and no feeding upsets. 





If your doctor advises 
EVAPORATED WHOLE MILK 
Buy Farmer's Wife No. 1} 
RED LABEL 


If your doctor advises If your doctor advises 
PARTLY SKIMMED MILK CONCENTRATED SKIMMED MILK 
Buy Farmer's Wife No. 2 Buy Farmer's Wife No. 3 

BLUE LABEL YELLOW LABEL 


Farmer's Wife 


COW & GATE (CANADA) LIMITED 
“Specialists in the preparation of milk foods for infant feeding” 





FOR CHATELAINE’S YOUNG PARENTS 


How safe is your home? 








Do you know which household supplies are poisonous? 


Which cosmetics? Drugs? Here’s what to do if your 


child swallows one of them 


BY ELIZABETH CHANT ROBERTSON, 


/izs OFTEN pay for progress. The 
increasing number of powders, 
pastes and liquids that appear each 
year to. make our housekeeping eas- 
ier, also make our homes more dan- 
gerous. Tremendous numbers of 
household supplies—things like deter- 
gents and shoe polish and ink, that 
we don’t immediately think of as poi- 
sons—are in fact poisonous, some- 
times fatal, to children. 

This is especially true of the in- 
quisitive eighteen - month-old child 
who'll unquestioningly pop anything 
he finds in his explorations into his 
mouth. Because at spring-cleaning 
we're likely to have more of these sup- 
plies about the house, and to be es- 
pecially busy ourselves, spring is a 
bad time for poisoning accidents 
with these toddlers. 


High out of reach 


Most poisonings from household 
supplies, pills and drugs could have 
been prevented—if the child hadn't 
been able to reach them. Failing pre- 
vention, you should know which items 
are poisonous and what preliminary 
treatment to give. In all cases you 
should call your doctor at once. 

Most poisonings (and other serious 
accidents to small children) occur in 
the kitchen. Use a gate to keep your 
toddler on the safe side—the outside 
—of this room always. Arrange it 
so he can’t undo it by replacing the 
short rods that attach the hinges to 
the wall with well-secured heavy wire. 


MD, DIRECTOR CHILD HEALTH CLINI¢ 


If you keep the gate constantly 
closed, even at night, and tell your 
child from the earliest age that this 
is one room he does not enter, he’l! 
learn to play and watch you con- 
tentedly from the other side. This 
really works, as I know from my own 
experience. Of course it’s a nuisance 
(you can make things easier by hav- 
ing a table or shelf near the door on 
which to pile items you want to take 
in and out), but when you think that 
it may save a child’s life or prevent 
a treacherous accident, it is well worth 
while. 

Even with the gate, never leave 
cleaning and other supplies under the 
sink or on low shelves or cupboards. 
Someone could leave the gate open. 
Keep them high up, beyond where 
your youngster can possibly climb— 
which may be higher than you think. 
Again, this is trouble for you, but 
abundantly worth while. 

The same out-of-reach rule applies 
to two other danger areas where 
household chemicals collect—the gar- 
age and the cellar. 


Avoid innocent camouflages 


Innumerable accidents happen be- 
cause toddlers and even older young- 
sters take a swig from an innocent- 
looking pop or milk bottle where 
leftover chemicals have been stored 
Never put bleach, turpentine, coal 
oil, gasoline, weed killer or simila: 
liquids in milk bottles, mayonnaise 
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2 WALK TALK 
—— Many a parent is tempted to hurry baby into walking. 
— (Especially if the little fellow down the block has taken 


that first step.) But to urge baby when he’s not 
physically or mentally ready may slow up his desire 
to walk. Good to remember, that when mind, body and 














ne? 
spirit are ready baby will strike out for himself and 
you won't be able to hold that live-wire down. 
ous’ 
BILL OF FARE—"GROWN-UP” FLAIR 
your No doubt about it! Toddlers need semi-grown-up foods 
to make the transition from strained to family foods. 
Gerber Junior Fruits, Soups and Dinners are 
ideal because they have an evenly minced texture to 
encourage chewing. The fruits are famous for 
LINIC natural flavor and appealing color. The soups and 
dinners combine vegetables, meat and cereal for 
grown-up flavor interest. 
antly 
a DRESS REVIEW 
1S 
he’l! Taking that toddler to market with you? Try to 
con remember to un-zip that snowsuit or coat while you're ; 
This in the market. Overheating can lead to quick a 
own chilling when baby gets back in the big outdoors. 
nce TACTICS FOR TODDLERS 
wil MENU THRILLS FOR JACKS 'N JILLS 
rit The moods of a toddler are unpredictable, to say 
ike Gerber Meat Dinners have 3 times the meat as regular the least. There's a declaration of independence 
hat vegetable and meat combinations and the varieties total one minute... a heart-felt plea for help the next. 
nt seven for mealtime heaven . . . turkey, chicken, veal, As baby’s first teacher it’s up to you to decide when 
rth beef, beef noodle, chicken rice, liver & bacon. Besides to guide and when to let baby go it alone. Takes a bit 
the protein value which baby of doing, but with patience you'll soon learn which 
ve needs for growth and strength, lead to take to help your child develop confidence . . , 
i Gerber Meat Dinners are an important factor in learning new skills, 
n. neg gain ree Toothsome tidbit: Once baby passes the lirst year, 
e . a rnore and more teeth appear. Now, more than ever 
a ~ vegetables and cereal . . . it’s baby will appreciate Gerber Teething Biseuits, for soothing 
5 no siieeder lenind Jacks ’N Jills welcome them! comfort and biting exercise. 
t 


FEATURE OF THE MONTH 


Here’s something your toddler will love. A different : 
tasting cereal with a big nutritional bonus. so /) 

Gerber Protein Cereal Food has a toasted, nut-like . 

flavor... and a 35% protein content derived from oats, t (Ss 

wheat, soy beans fad yeast. Like all Gerber Cereals, ar = a baby foods 
it’s vitamin-and-mineral enriched and ready to 

serve with milk or other liquids. ee ee 





6 CEREALS + OVER 84 STRAINED & JUNIOR FOODS, INCLUDING MEATS 
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CONTAINING OLIVE OIL 
MOISTURE-PROOFS BABY’S 
TENDER SKIN AGAINST 
DIAPER IRRITATION 





SMELLS 





BABY FEELS 


is SO MUCH 
SOFTER, TOO cc- 













Smooth Z.B.T. on palm of hand and sprinkle with water. 
Note how water rolls off! That's why 7.B.T. keeps 


baby's tender skin dry 
irritation. 


Does not contain Boric Acid or Zinc Stearate. 





. L protects it against moisture 


“Soothes like Powder — Protects like Oil” 


2 


USED IN OVER 1700 HOSP 





ITALS 





Dandruft? 
USE 





dandruff remover 


SHAMPOO 


Results Guaranteed or Money Back! 
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ENJOY CHATELAINE 
REGULARLY 


Subscribe to Chatelaine, and have each 
copy delivered to you in the comfort 
of your own home. It's easy, it's con- 


venient —- and it soves you money! 
24 ISSUES FOR ONLY $3 
Write to: 


Circulation Manager, “Chatelaine", 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Canada. 
(This rate good only in Canada). 


Seceeeeeeeoeceeseeeeses 
Seseeeeeeeeseeeeeseseeesee 









jars, pop bottles, glasses or other fa- 
miliar household containers. 

Of course you should warn a child 
never to eat or drink drugs, chemicals, 
flakes of paint or plaster. Nor should 
he eat plants or berries that he finds 
without showing them to you. 

Here is a partial list of household sup- 
plies that can poison your child. There 
are many more. Take it for granted that 
all such supplies are dangerous and go 
over your house regularly to see that 
none are within his reach. In fact, you'd 
be wise to get along with as few of 
them as possible while he is little. 


Potential household poisons 

Detergents; waxes; polishes (furniture, 
metal, stove, shoe, etc.); window clean- 
ers; stain removers; adhesives; bleaches 
(very common and dangerous cause of 
accidents); motor fuels; lighter fluid; cat, 
dog or insect repellents; moth balls or 
other moth repellents; matches; inks; dis- 
infectants; dry-cleaning solvents; drain or 
toilet cleaners; paints; paint removers 
and thinners including turpentine; leather 
dyes; fireplace flame colors (blue or 
green); imsect or roach killers; rat or 
mouse poisons; and weed killers. 

Cosmetics; nail polish or remover; per- 
fumes; depilatories; deodorants; deodor- 
izers; hair-waving, -dyeing or -bleaching 
solutions; liquid lipstick, are other pos- 
sible sources of poison. Even cigarette 
butts are a menace. Eating one cigarette 
can make your one-year-old very sick. 


Drugs come next 

After household supplies, drugs are the 
other most common cause of poisoning. 
Of these acetylsalicylic-acid tablets (As- 
pirin, Empirin, A.S.A., etc.) are the worst 
offenders. They are valuable drugs but 
the doses for babies and small chil- 
dren must be small. It is best not to use 
them without your doctor’s advice. If 
you do, don't give a dose oftener than 
every four hours and never give more 
than four doses in twenty-four hours. 
Don’t give these tablets for more than 
two days without consulting your physi- 
cian. If you give a dose at nine o'clock 
and your child vomits at nine-thirty, 
don't give him another dose as he'll al- 
ready have absorbed the first. 

Doses for children are as follows: 

For a baby under two years, 1% 
grains (one quarter of an adult tablet) 
per dose. 

For a child from two to three years, 
2% grains. 

For a child over five, 5 grains (one 
adult tablet). 

Don’t give your child acetylsalicylic- 
acid pills on your own if your doctor is 
already giving him a fever-reducing drug. 

Don’t tell your child that the colored, 
flavored tablets are candies. Some 
mothers do. Since these baby tablets 
were introduced about ten years ago 
there have been far more cases of acetyl- 
salicylic-acid poisoning. They come in 
several strengths, so check your bottle to 
see exactly what you have, and keep it 
out of reach. 

This poisoning may not cause symp- 
toms to appear for twelve hours or 
more, but if the child has not been 
treated before then he may not survive. 

Oil of wintergreen, often present in 
liniments, causes similar severe poison- 
ing. Sleeping pills, usually barbiturates, 
are another common cause. So are tran- 
quilizers and even antihistamines. Laxa- 
tive pills or any other drugs containing 
strychnine are particularly dangerous. In 
fact, any drug is potentially harmful if 
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My diapers 
are killin’me- 
uauemeloaae 


you use 


oftie? 





@ Softie Diaper Rinse makes 
diapers and all baby’s things 
fluffy soft, sweet and fresh. 


@ Softie prevents and actually 
clears up diaper rash. 


@ Softie is recommended and used 
by many leading Canadian 
hospitals and pediatricians, 


Ask your 
Druggists for SOFTIE 
in the new 32 ounce 


family bottle 




















Help Nature To Fight Them Off 


Medical Science denies there is any such 
thing as a cure for colds — only Nature 
herself can do it. So when baby’s sniffles, or 
stuffy breathing warn you of a cold’s 


presence —- cooperate at once with Nature. 

See that baby is kept warm, gets plenty 
of sleep and take extra care that the bowels 
are thoroughly cleared of harmful wastes. 
To do this without upsetting baby’s whole 
system and further weakening it, try Baby’s 
Own Tablets. Mild, yet act promptly in 
getting rid of irritating materials that make 
baby restless and feverish. 

One Nova Scotia Mother says: ‘‘My baby 
of 26 months caught a nasty cold 30 I tried 
Baby’s Own Tablets and she threw this cold 
off quicker than ever before. I certainly am 
for Baby's Own Tablets from now on.”’ 
Equally good for restlessness and peevish- 
ness resulting from irregularity at teething 
time, for constipation, digestive upsets and 
other minor infant troubles. Taste good and 
are easy to take! Get a package today. 
















clean food in a 
grimy, greasy oven! 


Spread, let set, wipe 
stubborn grease 
away! Ovens sparkle! 
No scraping! No 
ammonia! 


onty 59¢ witw rate seusn | 
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—like me!!! 


“They're cuddly soft 





Curity 


DIAPERS 





Exclusive foldlines for easy folding » Longer 
wearing « Highly absorbent + Dry faster 
« Extremely soft « Wash easier. At your 
favorite infants' wear, department or drug 
store. While you're there, ask to see CURITY 
DISPOSABLE DIAPERS, and CURITY 
DIAPER LINERS, too. For a sample Curity 
Diaper send 25c, name and address to Box 
123J, Toronto 16. 





taken in overdose and you should keep 
them all up high—preferably locked up. 

Weed out your cabinet frequently and 
throw out the old bottles and boxes after 
emptying the contents down the toilet. 

If a child has been sick don’t use a 
leftover drug prescribed by your doctor 
for a second illness, without checking 
with your doctor. 

Today, no matter what your child 
swallows, your doctor can get speedy ad- 
vice on treatment from Canada’s poison 
centres. Now in a dozen cities, with more 
being organized, these centres are run by 
local hospitals in co-operation with the 
Food and Drug Directorate of the De- 
partment of National Health and Wel- 
fare. 

Open twenty-four hours a day, the cen- 
tres’ readily accessible files list the poison- 
ous ingredients in all kinds of materials 
and the .most effective treatments. If a 
child swallows some new product not list- 
ed, the doctor at the centre immediately 
calls the manufacturer. Thus you can 
see how important it is for you to keep 
any container for your doctor to see. 

For every fatal poisoning there are 
probably a hundred and fifty nonfatal but 
worrying cases. As in all other fields of 
child care, prevention is far, far better 
than cure. 











Specially formulated for babies! 
Breaks up phlegm—eases wheezing. 






























Baby’s 
woollens 
wash softer in 








No matter how often those precious 
baby’s woollens are washed with 
gentle ZERO Cold Water Soap, 
theyll always remain soft and 
bright as new, never shrink or mat. 
ZERO softens water too! 59¢c pack- 
oge does 50 washings, 98¢ package 
over 100. At your local drug, 
grocery and wool shops. For FREE 
somple write Dept D, ZERO Soap, 
Victoria, B.C. 


COLD WATER SOAP 
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Emergency poison treatment 


Emergency treatment for all poi- 
sons—except strong acid or alkali or 
one of the carbolic-acid disinfectants 
—is to make your child vomit right 
away. You want to get as much out 
of him as fast as you can. Give him 
a glass of milk or water and put your 
finger down to the back of his throat 
and move it around a few seconds, 
then pull it out quickly. Don’t be 
squeamish; it is vital to do it right 
away. And repeat it if your child will 
co-operate. 

If he has taken a teaspoonful or 
more of tincture of iodine, give him 
some bread ‘or baby cereal (the starch 
in these is an antidote) before you 
make him vomit. 

As soon as he vomits, call your doc- 
tor and tell him what the child ate. 
If you can’t reach your doctor, leave 
a message for him to meet you at the 
hospital and rush your child there. 
Take the container he has sampled. 

With the following poisons, don’t 
make him vomit. They have burned 
him going down and would do it 
again coming up. Instead give an anti- 
dote, then call your doctor. 

Strong Acids: sulphuric acid; ni- 
tric acid; hydrochloric acid; bleaches 
(chlorine); soldering fluid. 
ANTIDOTE: teaspoon of bicarbonate 
of soda (baking soda) in a glass of 
water to help neutralize the acid. 
Carbolic-Acid Group: phenol, 
lysol, cresol, carbolic acid. 
ANTIDOTE: a good drink of milk, or 
some raw eggs. 

Caustic Alkalis: lye, caustic lime, 
toilet and drain cleaner, ammonia. 
ANTIDOTE: give as much sweetened 
grapefruit, orange or lemon juice or 
one part vinegar plus three parts 
water as the child will drink. These 
are acid and help neutralize the alkali. 

Wash his face and rinse his mouth 
out with water to prevent further 
burning. 
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<F MRS. LILLIAN LANG, 


SOO tes a Oe all 


If your doctor says you are overweight, ask 
him about the Knox Eat-and-Reduce Plan, 
with its unique Choice-of-Foods Charts. 

This extremely successful Plan is unlike 
any other method you ever heard of. It can 
be lots easier than you think. 


There is nothing “fabulous” or faddish 
about this new-day natural way by which 
millions have won and kept a lovely slim 
figure. The easy Knox Eat-and-Reduce Plan 
is actually a modern way of life. A way to 
have more pleasure at mealtimes. To ac- 
quire, for the rest of your life, the habit of 
enjoyable, balanced eating, whether at 
home, at restaurants, or as a dinner guest. 

Whether you’d like to lose 10 pounds or 
70 pounds, you set your goal with the fa- 
mous Knox Plan. Hundreds of thousands 
have achieved their goal, and for keeps. 


One of the k to the 
Knox Eat-and-Reduce 
Plan is Knox Unflavored 
Gelatine, which millions 
drink in fruit or vegetable 
juice, bouillon or water. 
Many doctors recom- 
mend Knox. Your grocer 
has it in the 4-envelope 
package and the 32-en- 
velope economy size. 








Copyright 1958, Knox Gelatine Co. 
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FLORENCE DELFINO, | 


* These actual statements are typical of 
»% the experience of hundreds of thousands with 


» This Widely 
Reducing Book 


«-e AND IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 
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HOUSEWIFE: 






GUIDES YOU TO LASTING SLIMNESS 


The first step to slimness is the 36-page, 


illustrated book that has shown the way to 
more than 8 million people. Its Choice-of- 
Foods Charts, including your own favorite 
foods, do away with calorie-counting and 
“diet-hunger.” Developed by a group of 
distinguished doctors, dietitians and home 
economists, it is yours without charge. This 
coupon brings it to you. 


Cn Ce ee Te eee 


Knox Gelatine Canada Ltd., Box Z-3 | 
140 St. Paul Street West 

Montreal 1, Quebec | 
You may send me my free copy of the | 
Knox Eat-and-Reduce Plan Book with 
the Choice-of-Foods Charts. | 
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Kate on her mother’s knee in Beeton with (back row) father and brothers Earl and Bruce, (in front) Jack and Frank. 








Kate’s story from 


saucepans to celebrities 





Farmer Kate with the White Wyandottes which she chose to 
start her venture “because they were so beautiful.” 





Kate’s first beau from Beeton, with his Ford car. 


She married him and they went to Minnesota. 





Mrs, A.’s werk with the CNE started with a small kitchen where, five times daily, she gave can- 


ning demonstrations. In 1951, as women’s director, she welcomed Eleanor Roosevelt to the “Ex.” 









She learned to ride when she taught 
ranch children in the Cypress Hills, 
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HOW TO EARN 


AN HONEST PENNY 





Carefree days as a tenderfoot schoolma’am in the west—anxious ones 


as a farmer whose. hopes were dashed by theft and fire—Mrs. A: has 


faced them all with courage and zest for the next gay adventure 


@ Do you remember how you earned 
your first penny and, far more important, 
how you spent it? I do; it was my first 
lesson in finance. My father owned a 
country store in a small village. The mil- 
liner, the tailor, the dressmaker and the 
store help all lived with us, and some of 
the schoolteachers boarded at our place 
so that, with my five brothers and my 
sister, there were twenty-three of us un- 
der one roof. We were brought up in 
an ordered confusion which taught us 
not only to be self-sufficient but that in 
emergencies it was teamwork that count- 
ed. Even ias children we realized that if 
our parents gave us healthy bodies and 
a good education we were expected to 
make our: own way in the world. 

I've sold cosmetics and flour, taught 
school and raised hens, conducted cook- 
ing schools and done fashion commen- 
taries, written books and gone into radio 
and TV, all of it thanks to my early 
training. Being the first girl in my large 
family, I was taught to cook by my moth- 
er. Helping in the store I learned fabrics, 
textiles, colors. With a father who read 
aloud. to us incessantly I learned the 
beauty of words. But best of all, in this 
widely’ assorted group with which we 
grew up we learned to talk up or were 
talked under, but always with politeness. 
And outside home, with competition from 
two other general stores, good public re- 
lations were part of our background. 

Although my mother was a wonderful 
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By KATE 


AITKEN 


Condensed from the book te be published by Longmans, Green & Co. 


cook with plenty of imagination, store 
cookies at the bakeshop always fascin- 
ated me. When mother ran out of home- 
made bread and I was sent to Stewart's 
for the occasional loaf, I drooled at the 
sight of those fancy biscuits filled with 
sweet icing. I spent my first earnings on 
a whole pound of them. 

And how did I earn the money? 

On the wooded hills overlooking our 
village wild raspberries grew in great 
abundance. Long before I was allowed to 
go on the berry-picking expeditions, my 
brothers would sally forth in the dew- 
laden morning and come back with pails 
full of berries which father bought for 
the store at three cents a pound. Then 
came the great day when I was allowed 
to go, too. Before eight o'clock we were 
soaked to the skin with dew and it was 
scratchy work. It seemed as if the bot- 
tom of my pail would never get covered, 
but gradually it filled up. We came home 
at noon, had our berries weighed, and my 
little container netted me fifteen cents. 

Mother had dinner ready on the table 
for us but throughout that meal the 
money burned a hole in my pocket. The 
minute the dishes were washed (and in 
our house we all helped) I slid quietly out 
of the cookhouse door, rushed up the 
street and bought a whole pound of those 
marvelous biscuits. What happened? My 
mother, with eyes in the back of her 
head, saw me. coming in with my contra- 
band goods, stopped me dead in my 


tracks, fixed me with a stern eye and 
said, “What have you got in that bag?” 

“Store cookies,” I answered, my head 
hanging. 

“Where did you get them?” 

“The bakeshop.” : 

“Hand them over,” said my mother; 
“in this house we all share. We'll have 
them for supper.” 

That's exactly what happened. That 
night at the supper table my cookies were 
handed around but when the plate came 
to me I couldn't even look at them. My 
father, while thoroughly enjoying his store 
cookies, pounded home the first hard les- 
son in the field 6f finance. 

“Easy come, easy go, Katie,” he said 
between nibbles. “You'll never get along 
in the world that way.” 

To this day store cookies have no ap- 
peal for me, 

The itinerant milliners, gorgeous city- 
bred creatures, came to us for the spring 
and fall seasons. One spring, when I was 
twelve years old, our milliner was a 
young widow who sold cosmetics, almost 
unknown in those days, as a side line. 
When she left at the end of June she 
bequeathed the business to me. I rented 
a bicycle and started out. 

What a saleswoman! My face had 
never known powder, my hands were 
tanned and still scratched from berry 
picking, and my selling outfit was a sim- 
ple cotton dress from which black-stock- 
inged legs emerged like pipestems, but 
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the customers were wonderful. They gave 
me orders, possibly to get rid of me or 
possibly because within every woman's 
heart is the desire to be beautiful. 

Even the minister's wife succumbed to 
the lure enough to buy a box of powder. 
The reverend gentleman descefided on 
my father, asking in an angry voice, “Do 

know, Robert, how that child of 
yours sold my wife that powder? She 
quoted the Song of Sélomon. She's too 
young to read it.” 

All through that hot summer I cycled 
up and down sandy country roads, braved 
farmhouse dogs and toured the village. 
The orders went in, the goods were de- 
livered and the money, or its equivalent 
in butter and eggs, collected. The irade- 
and-barter items I sold to father but I 
trusted no one with the money. It was 
kept under my bed in a tin box. And 
when school opened the first week in 
September I was the proud possessor of 
$27.85. That was the year I went into 
high ‘school and I was able to pay for 
my own schoolbooks. Then came the 
great news! The old cosmetic safnple kit, 
battered, beaten up, was mine for keeps. 
The face cream was tancid, the powder 
box half empty and the perfume bottle 
pretty well exhausted; but the whole 
attay was set up on my bureau. I felt 
like a woman of the world. 

It was in high school that I got my first 
taste of teaching. In our small village 
there were no supply teachers, so whee 
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Miss Mitchell, who taught the second 
room in public school, was laid low with 
a cold I was nominated as the fill-in. Miss 
Mitchell, tall and dignified, wore a dress 
‘that came right to the floor. This four- 
teen-year-old substitute teacher, with her 
hair down her back, was so well known 
to all the youngsters as Katie Scott that 
they thought this was a game ahd tried 
all their tricks; but since I had tried them 
on the teacher myself I knew what they 
were up to. For three happy days it was 
give and take on the noisy battleground 
of the second room. The last day, Friday, 
was wheh I made the headlines. 

Friday afternoon in any schoolroom is 
a period of unrest; it’s hard to make 
youngsters settle down. We did exercises, 
we sang, ‘then finally at my wit’s end I 
said, “Let’s go out under the trees and 
tell stories.” Some of the children thus re- 
leased dashed down to the village to 
spread the glad news. Parents and school 
trustees came up to the school and look- 
ed over the fence to see what was going 
on, The general consensus was that 
schodMeaching had gone to the dogs. 

Out of that adventure I got a new 
understanding of children, of the way a 
taxpayer looks at his money, and six 
dollars in cash. The money bought the 
material for a new dress which I still re:- 
member, soft brown silky material with 
white stripes. Mother made it up for me 
fo wear to my music examination. No 
dress has ever given me the same sense of 
pride that little brown frock provided. I 
had paid for it myself. 

An old stone teacher-training school, 
the little red schoolhouse set in the midst 
of farmlands, the yellow-brick village 
school, the weather-beaten clapboard 
prairie school, the big impersonal city 
school, all these I knew during seven 
happy years of teaching. 

Nowadays, when every parent plans 
a university education for the youngsters, 
it seems incredible that with only sixteen 
years of life and exactly three months’ 
teacher-training, I launched into my 
career. 

Our nearest teacher-training school was 
in Bradford, a sizable town twelve miles 
from our village. There was no rail con- 
nection so the journey that fall was made, 
Monday movning and Friday night, by 
bicycle. The hills were steep, the roads 
were rough, but bordered with maples, 
red from the autumn frosts, every fence 
corner aglow with wild aster and golden- 
rod. 

Before the Christmas holidays we grad- 
uated. Now to find a school board brave 
enough to take on an _ inexperienced 
teacher such as myself. The day after 
Christmas I landed a job—a small coun- 
try school, fourteen miles from a rail- 
road and with a reputation of having the 
toughest aggregation of boys in the 
whole township. There were cight grades, 
thirty-eight pupils, a blackboard, chalk, 
two brushes and a teacher’s desk. The 
pupils’ desks were battle-scarred and ink- 
stained. , 

The family with whom I lived always 
boarded the teacher, who slept in a little 
bedroom off the parlor and on a feather 
tick. All winter the parlor stove was kept 
burning and it was teacher’s prerogative 
to dress and undress, bathe in hot soft 
water right by the stove. I put a huge pan 
of water on the stove last thing at night, 
hopped out shivering in the morning, 


a 


poked up the fire, then gradually and 
happily thawed out. 

Throughout the winter, since we were 
far from cities, our food was plain and 
simple — oatmeal porridge with brown 








sugar, meat, potatoes, root vegetables, 
preserves, pickles, pie and cake. But our 
Mrs. McCubbin kept hens which loafed 
all winter and began to lay when March 
madness hit them. The first fresh eggs, 
homemade bread, wild-strawberry jam— 
they were our festival of spring. 

That summer the teacher of the junior 
room in my home-town school decided to 
quit. The race was on, Teachers weren't 
scarce but jobs were. The chairman of 
the school board figured that if I were 
living at home, with no board to pay, I 
should come pretty cheap. Early one 
morning he drove up to the house, called 
me over to the buggy and said, “Katie, 
how would you like to teach the junior 
room?” Flattered and flustered I said, 
“Oh, Mr. Strangeways, I'd love it!” 

“What did you get at the last school?” 

“Three hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars a year.” 

“Well,.I think we can do a little better 
than that. We're quite prepared, because 
of your father and mother, to give you 
three seventy-five a year.” 

A fifty-dollar raise! I jumped at it. At 
that time there was no Teachers’ Fed- 
eration, there was no contract. On the 
first day of September I simply started 
to teach. It wasn’t until months afterward 
that I learned the next bid was four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 


& 


I get me my 
boots and saddle! 


After two years in the junior room I 
decided if I was ever going to make real 
money — five hundred a year — an extra 
teaching certificate was- needed. So I took 
a more advanced teacher-training course 
and graduated at Easter. 

All winter I'd been reading romantic 
stories of the west and discovered that 
summer teachers were needed in the 


‘ ranching districts back from the main 


line of the railway. Those were the days 
before motorcars and paved highways 
were part of our way of life. Because the 
ranches were so far from town, because 
all the children rode horseback to school, 
because winter storms were so tempes- 





tuous and snow so deep, schools opened 
in April and closed with the first big 
blow. Here, I thought, was my chance to 
see, to meet, to talk to these dashing cow- 
boys and ranching heroes. 





Sketches by Huntley Brown 


When I was accepted at Cypress Hills, 
where five ranchers bred and raised 
horses, I left our small village with great 
expectations and headed for the wide- 
open spaces, The train journey took four 
days and four nights on a tourist train 
packed with men, women and children. 
We slept in wooden bunks and cooked 
our own meals on a. coal-burning stove 
at one end of the car. My mother had 
packed enough food for a journey round 
the world. The train ran into a rockslide; 
we had to be shunted onto a siding where 
we spent the night waiting for the next 
avalanche. But on a Sunday morning, 
the first day of April, we arrived at 
Maple Creek, my take-off point for the 
Cypress Hills. I was dumped off the 
train, bag and baggage, and not a soul 
was in sight except the station agent. He 
paid no attention to me until the train 
had dwindled far down the track. Then 
he tossed my trunk on the truck, wheeled 
it up to me and said, “You the new 
schoolteacher, Cypress Hills?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “and Mr. Pollock 
was to meet me.” 

“Here yesterday,” said the agent lacon- 
ically talking like a teletype machine, 
“told him the train was late . .. said he 
couldn’t stay . . . told me to get you a 
buckboard . . . it’s a fourteen-mile drive 
...» better wait in the station.” 

Have you ever sat in a deserted wait- 
ing room, absolutely alone and feeling as 
friendless as a lost hound-dog? It was 
only pride that kept me from breaking 
down and bawling. But the -buckboard 
came, propelled (and that’s the right word) 
by a team of wild ranch horses. The 
youngster who drove it took one look at 
my Merry Widow hat, then said, “Better 
take it off, Miss, wind’s kind of high.” 

Agent and driver leaded in my trunk. 
I climbed over the front wheels into the 
seat and away we went down the main 


street of the little town, past the shacks 


at the outskirts, then off across the prai- 
rie trail. The minute we hit the open 
country the gophers began popping out of 
their holes, and one gopher was enough to 
set this team haring down the home- 
stretch. The boy drove; I hung on. Then 
came a particularly mad dash. The buck- 
board rocked and rolled, the back flew 
down, my trunk fell off, burst open, and 
flying across the prairie like tumbleweed 


went bloomers, petticoats, shoes, stock- 
ings, schoolbooks, everything I owned. Kk 
took us an hour to round up the contents 
of the trunk. 

The sun was setting when we finally 
arrived at the ranch house which was to 
be my home. We'd been buckboarding 
across prairies, desolate as last summer's 
hat, manoeuvring through gullies and see- 
ing not one human habitation. Then sud- 
denly the widespreading ranch house, the 
door flung open and the greeting with 
which I was to become so familiar, 
“Light, stranger, come in and eat.” That 
was my introduction to_Cypress Hills. 

The five ranchers in the district were 
all ex-Mounties: an Irishman, a Scotsman, 
an American, an Englishman and a Cana- 
dian. They all loved horses; all had 
bought hugé grants of land at fifty cents 
an acre to raise them. 

Nothing in my correspondence with 
Trustee Pollock had indicated that the 
schoolhouse was three miles from the 
ranch house at which I lived, that every 
one of, the thirteen pupils, scattered over 
an area of fifteen miles, rodé to school 
and that teacher was also expected to ride 
horseback. After breakfast that first day 
when three saddled horses were led up to 
the kitchen door, when Margaret and 
Gordon, the youngsters in the house, 
swung up on their horses and expected 
me to follow suit, I didn’t know on which 
side to mount. It was scramble into the 
saddle like a tenderfoot, then hang on for 
dear life. How I ever achieved that three- 
mile ride I'll never know. 








When we arrived at the five-strand 
barbed fence which enclosed the school- 
yard, the children lifted their horses clear 
over with never a hoof click. But I slid 
off my horse and shamelessly crawled 
under the fence. And from this undigni- 
fied position I got my first look at the 
weatherbeaten frame school, its founda- 
tion piled with sod and weighted down 
with stones. It didn’t take long to dis- 
cover the reason for that precaution. The 
Cypress Hills climbed steeply upward to 
the flat plateau on top of the range. To 
the south lay the heights df Montana, be- 
tween lay a vast canyon (a paradise for 
cattle rustlers) down which the wind 
swooped fiercely for weeks on end. Along 
the narrow trail on top of what the 
youngsters called the Hog’s, Back the 
wind always blew. Sometimes, going home 
after school, the blast was so strong’ we 
would have to dismount and walk along 
sheltered by the horses. 

Mrs. White, a rancher’s wife, made me 
a divided riding skirt, floor length, the 
accepted western riding costume. Even on 
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that first ride to school I had discovered 
that a tight suit skirt wasn’t just the thing 
for horseback riding. 

Now all I had to do was tearn to ride. 
As the lessons continued better horses 
were forthcoming. The first one, an old 
white nag, was almost as broad as she 
was long, but steady. Within two or three 
weeks I had graduated to a narrower 
type; by the end of two months I could 
sail over the barbed-wire fence on a real 
pinto pony along with the youngsters. But 
quite frankly, for the first month I slept 
more comfortably face down. 

That was one of the happiest six 
months of my life. We rode the range, 
we went to neighborhood dances, we shot 
coyotes—the prairie version of riding to 
hounds. The teaching was not strenuous, 
broken up as it was with what might be 
called extramural activities including the 
semiannual shopping spree at Maple 
Creek, a day’s expedition. All these I re- 
member. But perhaps more permanent 
than anything else was my love for this 
vast open country. We had the encircling 
vastness of the prairies broken only by 
prairie trails. Behind us were the purple 
hills clothed in tall jack pine and above 
the flat plateau dotted with innumerable 
lakes. Nowadays, when I fly over this 
prairie country in the springtime I. see 
the prairie grass, dry as tinder with not a 
blade of green; but I know that with May 
will come the quick greening, the over- 
night blooming of the wild roses. 

In this ranch country, through which 
no rivers or streams ran and where the 
rainfall was light, wheat farming was un- 
known. The ranch wife tried to make a 
small garden but the water for that had 
to be brought down from the hills in 
open wooden flumes. There were no lawns 
to mow, no flower beds to weed and, 
since the horses were on range until the 
fall roundup, life in the spring was leis- 
urely. 

So it was in May that the semiannual 
shopping took place for both the Pollock 
and the White families. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pollock, Mrs. White and the youngest 
children traveled in the wagon, the rest 
of us went on horseback. 

This daylong adventure started shortly 
after sunrise and ended at sunset. The 
two women shopped in the one general 
store, settled down comfortably with 
yard-long lists through which they work- 
ed their way; the next shopping day was 
six months off. Bags of flour, sacks of 
sugar, cases of vegetables, dried fruits, 
canned fruits, overalls, yard goods, coal 
oii, yeast, tinware, soap, just everything a 
big family would use. It was not unusual 
for each family to spend well over a 
thousand dollars on that one shopping 
expedition. 

At last it was over;‘every item was 
checked off the list, The wagon was piled 
high. Then came the treat of the after- 
noon. There were no movies, no parks, 
no entertainment but there was an ice- 
cream parlor with small-wooden tables, 
wireback chairs and a hitching bar in 
front. It was “dish her out, Sam, as much 
as they can eat.” Homemade ice cream— 
creamy yellow and rich as butter, was 
piled high in saucers and consumed to the 
last melting spoonful, with the baby eat- 
ing as much as a grownup. 

And then we were off. When the load- 
ed wagon lumbered down the dusty streets 
in the late afternoon the children were 
packed in wherever they would fit. 
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Around the wagon was an entourage of 
outriders, the girls in riding skirts and the 
cowboys in their ten-gallon hats and white 
chaps. On the street every head turned, a 
signal for the riders to rein in their 
horses until each well-trained mount was 
standing on his hind feet. 

The shopping didn’t end with this semi- 
annual spree. Every ranch house received 
mail-order catalogues from Dublin, from 
Edinburgh and from London. Since it 
took six months from the time the order 
was mailed overseas until the goods ar- 
rived, Christmas shopping was done in 
July; summer shopping round about 
Christmas. The jams, the tartans, the 
tweeds, the expensive tea all came from 
overseas. Nowadays, luxuries and special- 
ty goods are flown back and forth across 
the ocean so casually that we take them 
for granted. But at that time, when the 
huge wooden crates finally arrived at the 
small rail depot of Maple Creek, Sask., 
it was a miracle of transport. 

Not the least of the excitement was the 
reading of the six-months-old copies of 
the Scotsman, the Yorkshire Post, the 
Irish Times used in packing the parcels. 
Every newspaper was carefully laid out 
on the table and read inch by inch. 

As soon as the snow was off the ground 
the dance season was in full swing, with 
every ranch taking its turn. Many of the 
ranch wives hadn’t seen one another all 
winter. No special invitations were issued. 
The men, riding from one ranch to the 
other, would say casually, “The Hamil- 
tons are having a dance Thursday night.” 
That was enough; the whole family went 
along. Again, dad and mother rode in the 
wagon with the toddlers bedded down in 
the back. Under the wagon seat, and well 
protected, were the salmon sandwiches, 
the cookies, the tarts and the cakes, a 
supply so generous that there was enough 
for the visiting bachelors as well as fot 
the family. On arrival at the ranch house 
the women carefully carried the food to 
the kitchen. 

In the meantime the men took the 
horses to the corral, unsaddled them, then 
proceeded to slick up..Chaps were hung 
on the stable pegs, hair was plastered 
down with water, bow ties adjusted and 
riding boots wiped clean of dust. 

In the spare bedroom the girls slipped 
out of their riding skirts, got into light 
dresses (a little rumpled from being 
carried in saddlebags), dusted on a bit of 
cornstarch over shiny noses and were 
ready to go. After all this titivating the 
room was left free for the babies. They 
were parked on the big double bed and 
left to how! themselves to sleep. 

The children dashed from corral to 
house trying to look as grown-up as pos- 
sible so that they too might be included 
in the dancing. The shrill sawing of bow 
on strings as the fiddlers tuned up did 
nothing to lessen the din. 

Since riding at night in gopher-infested 
country was hazardous we danced until 
the sun came yp. It was so easy in the 
darkness for the horse to put his foot in 
a gopher-hole, throw his rider and break 
his own leg. But with the dawn we start- 
ed for home. 

The sleeping children were lifted into 
the wagons; the horses were saddled and 
away we went, but not before some 
rancher’s wife had said, “Come over to 
our place next week.” 

After that first dance I got home with 
only enough time to take a bath, tidy up 


and whip down to the schoolhouse. Not a 
youngster turned up. I sat behind the 
desk dozing until ten o'clock, when a 
passing rancher came in. “Shucks,” he 
said, “someone should have told you. The 
day after a dance the school’s never 
open.” And it seemed logical since every 
pupil had been at the dance and was 
probably sound asleep. 

During the late summer and early fall 
everything happened; it was the western 
equivalent of Harvest Festival. The Sas- 
katoon berries ripened and instead of 
dried-apple pie we had “luscious, juicy 
Saskatoon pie. The wild ducks in the 
lakes on the plateau were ready for the 
shoot, and the fall. roundup was on. 

The roundup? After the mares were 
bred in the spring they were turned loose 
and roamed the range. When the young 
colts were born they trailed after their 
mothers through a lazy, loafing summer. 
But then came the-reckoning with their 
owners—the branding. To an easterner 
it seemed impossible that a few riders 
could round up that herd of three thou- 
sand horses scattered over this vast graz- 
ing country. But the ranch hands could 
cut in and out until the herd was headed 
in one steady stream homeward. In a 
cloud of dust and with the thunder of 
hooves the colts were penned in the huge 
corral. One after another with the whisk 
of a rope the colts were lassoed, thrown 
and branded on the hip. 

Everyone had told me of the romance 
of the roundups, so along with the small 
fry I perched on the topmost rail to view 
the spectacle. But at the frenzied squeal 
of the first colt I ran for the house. 
Necessary? That I knew; for selling pur- 
poses the brand was like the hallmark on 
silver. But fun to watch? Not for me. 

That fall came news of my father’s 
serious illness. “Come home at once,” 
wired my mother. So I repacked the 
trunk, dusted off the Merry Widow hat, 
went back by byuckboard to the little sta- 
tion and left the Cypress Hills. But does 
anyone ever leave a place well loved? 
Even today when we get out the book of 
old snapshots I can see the limitless 
prairies and the high green hills, feel the 
rush of wind as we galloped down the 
trail, remember by name every yourigster 
in that little schoolhouse. 


hitsdeand bound 


Young as I was, on that four-day 
journey back home I sensed something of 
the changes sweeping over the west. The 
Cypress Hills in which we went duck 
shooting are now a national park. The 
trails over which we galloped are paved 
roads, straight as a die. The shabby little 
schoolhouse has been replaced with a 
handsosne structure and the youngsters 
come to school in a yellow bus instead 
of on horseback. Ranch houses have their 
own electri¢ plants; stove and refrigerator 
and deepfreeze units are considered 
necessary. equipment. The twelve-mile 
drive into town is an almost nightly oc- 
currence and shopping is done in a super- 
market. Instead of ranch hands riding the 
range, almost every rancher has his own 
small plane for scouting. It is a new west, 
but I lived in and loved the old. 

My father died the night I got home. 


For two days it was a house of mourn- 
ing; then, of necessity, we took stock. A 
younger brother and sister were still in 
school and two brothers were in uni- 
versity. Luckily my old junior room 
needed a supply teacher immediately. 
Mother ran the store daytimes while [ 
taught school, and at nights we dressed 
the windows, wrote the newspaper ad 
for the weekly paper, entered up the 
books and went out collecting debts. 
Mother and I had always been more like 
sisters than mother and daughter, since 
I was the first girl in the family. Those 
two years working closely together made 
us good friends. 

Now the four older boys were estab- 
lished in Toronto, it seemed logical to 
move there so that the whole family 
could be together again. The home and 
business in Beeton were sold; in Septem- 
ber, Peg, the younger sister, transferred 
to a city school, afd my youngest broth- 
er Walter came to work in a nearby 
bank. 

Mother kept house for us in a low, 
rambling, cream-brick house with a 
large lawn in front and, at the back, a 
well-kept garden where pear trees, 
trellised grapes and espaliered peach 
trees all had fruit ready for picking. 
During September I was tagged home 
by a dozen youngsters from the city 
school where I now taught, eager and 
willing to help harvest the crop and eat 
it before they left. 

It was a gay year. Saturday afternoon 
and evening the boy friends and girl 
friends all gathered at our place. Dur- 
ing the winter we danced, skated, went 
bobsledding and took in picture shows 
(admission ten cents). Summertime we 
played tennis, sailed and went swimming. 
With half our family in school, money 
wasn't too plentiful but we set up a fund 
for Sunday treats and charged each mem- 
ber of the family twenty-five cents. Nev- 
er did money stretch so far. : 

In February I became officially en- 
gaged to my beau—my first beau from 
Beeton, who was now living in Minne- 
sota. The wedding was set for October. 
In those days every bride, as well as 
enough clothes to last a year, was ex- 
pected to have at least a dozen of every- 
thing—sheets, pillowcases, towels, table 
linen. This lavish. spending spree took 
every cent I had in my bank account. 
Mother and I carefully hemmed the lin- 
en and the boys combined forces to 
provide table silver and china. 

As for the extras, after finishing the 
school year in June I supervised a play- 
ground all summer. This additional cash 


“pought pots and pans, odds and ends. 


Finally, every bit of linen was mono- 
grammed, all the preparations were com- 
plete. 

The wedding took place one evening 
early in October, after what could only 
be described as “the battle of the bath- 
tub.” Every member of the family was 
in the wedding party. The house was full 
of relatives—and we had only one bath- 
room. The boys said, “Kate, we've got 
to get to the church early, so we'll have 
our baths first.” Thé wedding was at 
eight. At seven-thirty I started running 
my cold tub in a bathroom littered with 
wet towels. But when the wedding march 
sounded we were all in order. 

Directly after the wedding reception 
my husband and I left for Virginia, Min- 
nesota, where he had a real-estate busi- 
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ness. This booming mining city, part of 
the Mesabi Range, was expanding so 
rapidly and business was so competitive 
that we delayed our honeymoon. Being 
young and exuberant we made all sorts 
of plans. “Someday,” we'd say to one 
another, “we'll go to Europe.” But in 
the meantime we settled for a happy 
weekend late in October at a cottage on 
one of the numberless lakes. Away from 
the open iron-ore pits which surrounded 
all the mining towns, Minnesota is in- 
credibly beautiful. Here are huge for- 
ests untouched by the axe, clear lakes 
blue as cobalt, swift rivers teeming with 
fish and stands of poplars with leaves 
as yellow as fresh-minted gold. 

On Sunday morning I went for a walk 
and came to an open spot where the 
flat outcropping of rock was warm in 
the sun, There, stretched out and feel- 
ing the happy melancholy that autumn 
always brings, I started+to sing that old 
Kingsley song, Oh that we two were 
Maying. I had just got to the last verse: 

“Oh that we .two lay sleeping 

In our nest in the churchyard sod” 
when my husband came looking for me. 
He listened, stared at me and said, “What 
kind of woman have I married anyway? 
Do you think that’s a suitable song for 
a honeymoon?” Henry never got used 
to my lyrical outbursts. 

During the first year of our marriage 
I contracted smallpox, lost my first baby 
and was in hospital for weeks. When I 
had recovered the doctor said: “Don't 
brood, find an outside interest.” So I 
went back to supply teaching and not 
only gained a new interest in life but 
earned a few honest pennies with which 
to help pay the hospital bills. 

My husband’s only brother died that 
spring, so Henry was called back to run 
the family flour mill in Beeton. We went 
home to Canada and started another 
life; but the iron range of Minnesota, 
the necklace of mining towns, so ugly 
by day, so brilliant by night, is still a 
vivid memory. 


Don put all your 
eggs in one basket 


My husband was so busy at the mill 
that I had plenty of time on my hands. 
The house into which we moved had 
both a barn and a hen pen; eggs were 
scarce and expensive. So blithely, and 
hardly knowing a pullet from a rooster, 
I bought a dozen pullets—White Wyan- 
dottes beeause they were so beautiful 
with their pure white plumage, bright- 
red combs and yellow beaks. 

The first pullets were bought in Oc- 
tober; Christmas Day I gathered twelve 
eggs, one for each pullet.. They laid 
steadily all winter ahd I was able to 
sell eggs at a dollar a dozen. Intoxi- 
cated with this small ‘success I had vi- 
sions of becoming a poultry farmer and 
bought a twenty-six-a¢re farm, just across 
the road from.the family mill, for four 
hundred dollars. 

The land was blowsand, just right for 
poultry. Its crowning beauty was the 
straight line Of huge elms topping the 
hill. We had to build a house with 
enough room for a family of four since 


now we had two small daughters. Away 
went another four thousand nonexistent 
dollars and on came a mortgage. 

For ten years we went on building, 
repaying one mortgage and putting on 
another, buying larger hatching ma- 
chines, building brooder houses, until 
we had a flock large and selective enough 
to apply for official government inspec- 
tion—the goal toward which we'd. been 
working. 

Now our stock was well known on 
both the North American continent and 
in Britain. When our largest order—for 
one thousand pullets—came from the 
British Ministry of Agriculture we walked 
on_air, A condition of the sale was that 
the pullets be passed and graded by 
both Canadian and British government 
inspectors. 

Oné day late in August that inspec- 
tion was completed. Every bird was 
perfect, every bird banded. There re- 
mained only the shipment of the pullets 
after which the government cheque 
would be forwarded. That night I was 
completely happy, but I had no one with 
whom to share my delight. My husband 
was off on a business trip, our two small 
daughters were away on holiday and 
none of our help slept in. My happiness 
was Only a matter of hours. 

Just before dawn the little beagle 
hound sleeping on the porch whined in 
such a distressed way that-he wakened 
me. As I opened the door to let him 
in I saw a man running down the long 
lane toward the gate. With a premoni- 
tion of disaster I ran to the pullet pen. 
The empty roosts, the sweetish, heavy 
odor of chloroform still hanging in the 
air, meant only one thing—the theft of 
our pullets ready for shipment. 


While I pulled on a few clothes the 
idling of a truck at the gate quickened 
to a roar and pulled away. Our little 
farm truck was standing in the drive- 
way; I jumped in and gave chase for 
four miles, but in my heart I knew there 
wasn’t a hope of catching it, so I turned 
back. The sun was rising, but far more 
vivid was the blaze in the sky over what 
I knew was our home. My heart stop- 


ped beating; not only had the pullets 
been stolen but the pen fired. Freshly 
strawed for the inspection, it burned like 
tinder; nothing could have stopped the 
blaze. 

Our village constable alerted the city 
police forty-eight miles away, but it was 





too late. In the opinion of the police 
the truck and the registered poultry 
were over the border before anyone 
could trace them. Stunned by the black- 
ened ruins and my withered hopes I 
walked round in a daze for a week. 

But the honest penny was still operat- 
ing in other directions. We had a young 
orchard beginning to bear. Between the 
young trees we -had planted first buck- 
wheat, then early potatoes—the heat for 
the early sprouting came from the four 
Jerseys now in the stable. We had 
bought our first cow so that we might 
have our own milk and-butter for the 
children. 

You know what happens when you 
buy a new rug for the living room—the 
furniture must be re-covered, the wood- 
work looks a little shabby so it’s a paint 
job and that in turn means fresh wall- 
paper. This chain of circumstances was 
just as inevitable when we branched into 
the dairy business. 

Since we sold our cream we had to 
buy a separator. That left a lot of skim 
milk on hand so we bought young pigs 
to use it up. By this time, and with all 
the livestock and poultry, we were so 
busy there was no time to mow the back 
slope so we bought a goat to give the 
lawn a crew cut. Then we discovered 
that churning fresh unsalted butter was 
more profitable than selling. the cream. 
Off we went into another adventure, our 
weekend hampers for city dwellers. 

We had already worked up a Friday 
delivery of fresh eggs and roasting chick- 
ens to customers in the city. Occasion- 
ally, as a token of good will we would 
add a loaf of homemade bread, a small 
bowl of fresh butter or a jar of,our own 
red-currant jelly. The first approach for 
extras was made by the busy mother of 
five children, one of our regular custom- 
ers. 

“Mrs. A.,” she asked, “could you add 
a birthday cake and sume cookies to my 
order next week? It's Johnny's birthday 
—but remember I want to pay for them.” 

Thus started a new and _ intefesting 
business—our weekend hampers. Gradu- 
ally they came to include not only eggs 
and a roasting chicken, but all the spe- 
cial treats to which a family at home 
looks forward. For us it meant two days’ 
preparation each week. Bread was set 
Thursday night and finished Friday morn- 
ing. On Friday, too, we churned the 
butter, graded the eggs, dressed the 
chickens and baked. The hampers were 
delivered Friday night. 

Soon we had twelve steady customers. 
Into each hamper went eggs, a roasting 
chicken, homemade bread, buns, cook- 
ies, one or two pies, a cake, jam or jelly, 
pickles and unsalted butter. 

Local staff. was recruited for this en- 
terprise, which was not only profitable 
but great fun. When the hampers were 
all packed and loaded in the truck on 
Friday night, I felt like the organizer of 
not one but twelve highly successful 
parties. 

Here is a wide-open field for the coun- 
trywoman who is a good cook, who 
wants to earn extra money and who 
can't leave home because of young chil- 
dren. 

Because such work is highly individual 
every little gimmick you can add brings 
returns far beyond the, money or time 
expended. In the autumn, we always 





tucked in a few colored maple leaves. 
For Christmas the hamper was topped 
with green boughs. Labels for the jams, 
jellies or pickles were always hand print- 
ed and signed. 

Indeed this last was the touch which 
took us into the field of canning on a 
wider scale. Most of our customers 
were away all summer and asked us to 
do their winter supply of jams, jellies and 
pickles. By this time we had plenty of our 
own homegrown products and. had. dis- 
covered that market gardening was a 
rather precarious business, located as we 
were so far from a major market. 


Bross vine to jar 


The second young orchard of six acres 
had been set out. In between the rows, 
and for a cash crop, we had planted all 
varieties of fruits and vegetables. We 
were now growing such fruits as straw- 
berries, raspberries, red and black cur- 
rants and gooseberries. We had beans, 
tomatoes, cucumbers, cauliflower, pep- 
pers, onions. As our canning business 
grew .in volume most of the products 
grown on the farm were pickled, jammed, 
jellied or preserved, and sold to private 
customers or exclusive food stores. 





The home-canning enterprise started 
modestly. I bought two five-burner oil- 
stoves, two wash boilers, glass jars by 
the gross and sugar in hundred-pound 
lots. All the work was done in the big 
cool basement of the house with equip- 
ment and staff added as the demand for 
our products grew—eventually to twelve 
thousand jars a year. 

The oilstoves sat side by side on a 
platform beside the deep double sinks 
which also served as laundry tubs. Next 
to the stoves were long wooden tables 
on trestles for filling the jars or glasses 
when cooking was completed.. On the 
far side of the basement were the “prep 
tables” and here sat our staff, a small 
United Nations’ group. We had Cana- 
dians, English, Irish, Scots, a German 
wayfarer and a Pennsylvania-Dutch help- 
er. Since most of them were married 
and couldn't come to work without the 
younger children we had a kindergarten, 
and that was the real problem. 

To keep the youngsters out of the 
basement, entertainment and food had to 
be provided. The back lawn. was littered 
with, doll carriages, wagons, shoyels— 
every kind of toy imaginable. In self- 
defense we built a playhouse which also 
served as a woodpile. There the children 
played happily for hours on end, but 
we still had to keep a watchful eye on 
them. Obsessed with the canning opera- 
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tions, the children built their own stove 
from old tin cans, begged old jars and 
started’ their own canning industry. After 
the first blaze we suggested cold-water 
canning. 

Every day it was a three-ringed circus 
which started at 8 a.m., rose to a cre- 
scendo at high noon and finally abated 
at 6° p.m. when everyone went home. In 
the gardens the pickers gathered for us 
the fruits and vegetables. What we need- 
ed for canning orders was in the jars the 
same day} adny surplus was loaded in 
the farm truck which I drove down to 
the city fruit market that night. This to 
me was the most peaceful part of the 
day. Traffic wasn’t too heavy, there 
were no decisions to make, no telephone 
to answer, no disputes to arbitrate, no 
children to discipline. Even the, fruit 
market was quiet, with only the night 
watchman to check in the supplies. 

The little farm truck, always overload- 
ed, took quite a beating. The engine 
would heat up, the tires got worn and 
one of the necessities of my life was 
learning how to baby the engine, how 
to change a flat tire on a lonely country 
road at midnight. 

Surely you remember those old trucks 
with everything in the most inconveni- 
ent places? All the tools were under the 
front seat and the spare tire set against 
the back of the cab. Coming home on 
a bright moonlight night and with a load 
of glass jars whoosh . . . went 
one of the rear tires. I climbed out, un- 
loaded the trucky got out the spare tire 
and the jack and went to work. At that 
point along came a farmer in a buggy. 
He pulled up and called out very kind- 
ly: “In trouble, missus?” 

“Yes,” LI answered, “I've got a flat 
tire.” 

He sat there comfortably in the bug- 
gy—all two hundred and fifty pounds of 
him—-watched me jack up the truck and 
take off the tire. Then he called, “Well, 
good luck!”—and drove on. Fury lent 
speed to my efforts; never was a tire 
changed so quickly or so bitterly. 





But no matter how late the hour when 
I arrived home there was one pilgrimage 
I always made—down to the basement. 
Since the orders for private families cov- 
ered the whole season, these were not 
delivered until October when the order 
was completed. As the work progressed 
the jars were stored on long shelves, 
marked off for each family and with 
the name above each section. F would 
turn on every light, walk over and gaze 
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happily at that rainbow of color—crim- 
son jelly, golden peaches, dark-red jber- 
ries, tiny green tomatoes. j 

At every season, driving in the jgate- 
way at home was the best part of going 
away. In the fall and after the /apple 
orchard came into bearing, there was the 
fragrance of the McIntosh apples, sweet- 
er than a rose garden. After the snow 
came, the bare black branches of the 
trees stood out like an India-ink etching 


on a white ground. Springtime, when the 
orchard was in bloom, thére was all the 
promise of a bountiful harvest. The 
driveway was lined with daffodils; at 
night their tall golden trumpets marked 
the way. With summer came the smell 
of the ripening fruit, the sharper note of 
fresh-cut grass. At all times of the year, 
and particularly at night, the littl farm 
seemed a quiet haven. It was my world. 

Feeding the staff with their children 
was one of the major problems and we 
were always able to get pickers and can- 
ning staff because the word had gone 
abroad that we fed them well. Sharp at 
half past nine the canning staff laid off 
to make jam sandwiches and pots of tea. 
When the whistle blew everyone came 
running and the food melted like snow 
in a January thaw. The picking staff went 
home for noon dinner but the canning 
staff stayed for the hot meal — meat, 
vegetables, pickles, fruit, tea, hot biscuits; 
the oven was never cold. We bought beef 
by the quarter, hogs by the carcass, flour 
by the hundredweight and shortening by 
the keg. Again at half past three came 
the afternoon snack, more jam sand- 
wiches and if the picking had been good, 
fresh cakes. The staff ate a large propor- 
tion of the profits but gave it back in 
good work. One of the lessons I learned 
was this: workers, like an army, travel on 
their stomachs 

For the pickers who came early and 
who couldn't start picking until the dew 


bought two croquet sets. 


was off we 
From a simple harmless game it develop 
ed into a betting arena. 

Pickers were paid by the crate and 
they all needed the money. But in the 
passionate heat of this croquet tourna- 
ment they would wager their whole day's 
picking. In the interests of family finances 
we packed up the croquet sets. 

Inevitably some rows of fruit Were 
better than others, and here again we ran 
into controversy. One of our pickers 
brought along her whole family. Strate- 
gically, when the day’s picking ended, 
she would collect crates and boxes for 
the next day, leave them at the end of 
the best rows farthest from the house 
and next morning start her family pick- 
ing without checking in. There were cries 
of “unfair practices” from the other 
pickers when they realized what was 
going on. So I walked down to the family 
group to lay down the law. 


“A situation such as this breeds dis- 
content,” I said. “The rows must -be pick- 
ed one by one in rotation.” 

“That's right, Mrs. A.,” said the moth- 
er self-righteously, “that’s what we've 
been doing.” 

I turned up the next row thinking the 
whole affair had been settled. As I was 
completely hidden by the tall berry 
bushes, one of the youngsters piped to 
his mother: “Mummy, what does Mrs. 
A. do?” 

In a_deep positive voice came the an- 
swer, “Nothing much, Andy, just sort of 
dandies about upsetting us.” 

To save laundry our whole group wore 
khaki outfits — blouses, bloomers and 
button-on skirts. A newspaper reporter, 
coming out one day to do a story about 
our enterprise, looked at all-these khaki- 
clad figures and exclaimed, “What is this, 
a summer camp?” 

Possibly you may feel the same read- 
ing this chronicle of chores and cleaning, 
of .pigs and goats as did my mother. 
Visiting us _ periodically she became 
slightly confused with the beehive of ac- 
tivity in which we were engaged. Some- 
times laying down her knitting she would 
say, “You know, Kate, just to watch you 
makes me tired.” But to us it was vibrant 
living. Although our main preoccupation 
was paying for the farm and meeting 
the bills, life was never dull. 


! become a 
government lecturer 


Because of the work we had done on 
our own farm, and possibly because I 
was one of the few women doing such 
work, I was now employed by the de- 
partments of agriculture, both provincial 
and federal, to give informal lectures on 
everything from _, high-production hens 
and dairy cows to canning and lunch 
boxes. 

For six weeks in the winter when farm 
work was slack and six weeks in the 
early summer before harvest, I traveled 
the length and breadth of our country’s 
farm districts. Itineraries were laid out 
by the department and like the postman, 
regardless of snow, sleet, rain, hail, wash- 
outs or train wrecks, I was-expected to 
stick to that schedule. 

The week started dt 5 a.m. on Mon- 
day morning when I caught the night 
sleeper through to the city and from 
there appointments each 
week. During the winter course the going 
was pretty heavy. Along with the men 
instructors I would land at a small sta- 
tion and from there we would drive ten, 
twelve or fifteen miles into the country. 
We went by sleigh, by cutter, or by 
snowmobile, huddled in the depths of the 
equipage and, in spite of rugs, were chill- 
ed to the bone. R 

The farm meals were the height of 
luxury. We were always thrilled when at 
the conclusion of the afternoon session 
some farmer or his wife would say, 
“Come out to our place for supper.” 

Directed by our host or hostess we 
would drive along the snow-banked con- 
cession road, turn in at the gate with the 
tall cedars and drive up to the kitchen 
door. Outside dusk was falling but in- 


covered five 


side the kitchen all was warmth and 
welcome. “The shiny nickel kettle would 
be singing on top of the well-polished 
stove and the cat purring underneath, 
The oil lamps, lit, would create a pool 


‘of light which never penetrated quite to 


the corners. We hung up our outdoor 
clothes in the hall and then I was usher- 
ed into the spare bedroom on the ground 
floor. There was always hot soft water 
from the reservoir of the kitchen range 
with which to wash up. 

We sat in the kitchen while the meal 
was prepared and the sons went out to 
the barn to do the milking. The south 
window with its crisp white curtains was 
always filled with geraniums in* bloom 
and there was a rocking chair handy. 
The lady of the house would say, 
“Would you like to look at the Avon- 
dale Weekly or would you rather see the 
new almanac?” So while the ham was 
sliced and the potatoes home fried I 
sat and rocked.~ 

During the six weeks of winter short 
courses we traveled into well-farmed and 
poorly farmed communities and those 
that were betwixt and between. Audi- 
ences varied as much as did the locality, 
but every day was a challenge since no 
two days were alike. Sometimes we had 
to fight to hold the attention of our 
audience, sometimes we were faced with 
experts who knew far more than we did. 
But I loved every minute of it and dur- 
ing the course of the winter would pick 
up all kinds of information as well as 
interesting anecdotes. 

One Thursday night the three of us on 
our course met up with three men who 
were out on livestock inspection, all of 
us government employees. At the dinner 
table naturally it was shoptalk, and we 
recounted and laughed over our latest 
experiences, but shortly we got our 
comeuppance. 

At the table next to ours a big red- 
faced man said in a voice that carried 
all over the dining room, “Had a talk 
with Jimmie Jones today and is he ever 
well set up.” 

“Thought he was sick,” said one of 
his table companions. 

“Well, he was,” said the big boy, “had 
a bit of trouble with his brain. Weat to 
the doc—Doc’s pretty smart. He said, 
‘Look, Jim, just leave your brains with 
me for a week and I'll clean them.’ Weil 
sir, that Jim never went back. One day 
Doc met him on the street and tackled 
him. 

“*How. come, Jim, you never came 
back fer your brains?’ 

“*Ah,’ answered Jim, ‘I don't need 
them now. I got me a government job!" ” 

Needless to say every diner turned to 
look at us. There we were—all six of us 
—government employees seeming to take 
our responsibilities too lightly. We had 
been publicly chastised, and by a tax- 
payer. 

One of our winter courses took us to 
Manitoulin Island, well known to North 
American summer tourists. We left the 
train at Little Current. Then, since the 
connecting lake was frozen over, we weut 
by sleigh over the ice to the island. Our 
driver, a really smart lad, had rigged his 
sleigh with a canvas top out of which 
emerged only his fur-covered head and 
mittened hands. Inside this covered 
equipage was a coal-burning stove, a 
lantern, a table, chairs and a dog-eared 
pack of cards. It was an igloo on run- 
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mers. On the two-hour journcy we play- 
ed euchre with matches for stakes. 

One night the hotel in which we were 
staying took fire; we all escaped into a 
below-zero temperature, clad lightly and 
inadequately. Villagers opened their 
homes to us. My kind hostess, whose 
beds were all in use, dragged in a couch 
from the outside veranda. Set up in the 
living rbom it was made up; fresh sheets, 
blankets and a hot-water bottle to take 
off the chill. About 3 am. I settled 
down to sleep. But unseen guests were 
with me—a family of young mice. Ob- 
viously when the cold winds blew they 
had taken up light housekeeping in the 
couch on the veranda. Stirred into activ- 
ity by the movement and the hot-water 
bottle they began to scamper about. 
When this safari took them over my feet 
I rose with more haste than elegance. It 
was quite a busy night with my hostess 
chasing the mite around the living room 
while I perched on the top of the piano 
bench. 

One day our schedule took us to a 
small village where we discovered every 
activity, including our classes, had been 
canceled because of an epidemic of 
measles; Three women who had assist- 
ed in setting up the course, said, “No 
classes, so what are we going to do?” 

We made tea biscuits. I said to my 
three local heipers, “For a long time I've 
felt there is a different tea biscuit for 
every week in the year. Let’s see how 
many we can turn out.” 

So in the church basement we started 
to work. Out from the ovens came pin- 
wheels, crescents, marmalade biscuits, 
Chelsea biscuits, tomato biscuits, every 
kind of tea biscuit four eager cooks could 
devise. The products of our day’s labor 
were left for the invalids but from that 
experience came one of our more siic- 
cessful cookbooks, Fifty-Two Kinds of 
Tea Biscuits. 

Did I earn an honest penny from this 
arduous winter work? Indeed I did. My 
salary was seven dollars a day and ex- 
penses, which in those days more than 
paid for the housekeeper at home, the 
farm help and left me a littl® surplus to 
invest in incubators. 

No member of my family was any the 
worse for my six weeks away from 
home. My husband, being in the flour 
and feed business, was tremendously in- 
terested in the information I picked up 
in the course of this work. His custom- 
ers were the same kind of people whom 
I met five days in the week. Anne and 
Mary followed the week's traveling on 
their own small map and could hardly 
wait to get into bed with me on Satur- 
day morning to hear the week's adven- 
tures. Like every mother, I picked up 
some small gift for them during the 
week and quietly placed it outside their 
bedroom door when I arrived home on 
Friday night. Saturday morning I would 
hear the sound of rustling paper, the 
“ohs” and “ahs” of delight and would 
call out, “Come in and I'll tell you 
where I got it.” 

Traveling the country from one end 
to the other gave me a new realization 
of winter beauty. As we drove into the 
country after a fresh snowfall, that blan- 
ket of white became almost “lavender 
when the long shadows of the tall 
trees stretched across the road. Snow- 
capped farmhouses, from whose chim- 
neys in the clear early morning air 


plumes of- smoke slowly headed skyward, 
looked like Christmas cards. In the hilly 
country statuesque evergreens stood 
boldly outlined against the snow. 

One winter the snow came early and 
stayed steadily until the end of March. 
There was no food for the winter birds 
and they died by hundreds; even the 
rabbits were hard put for survival. We 
had heard tales in a village of rabbits 
traveling miles by night to browse off 
the field-stored stacks of alfalfa. 

On a bright moonlit night as we came 
opposite the Anderson farm, our driver 
said, “See, that’s the way the rabbits 
operate,” and stopped the horses. The 
alfalfa stack was now shaped like a 
toadstool with a narrow stem; it had 
been chewed by the rabbits round the 
base. There were the rabbits in the moon- 
light standing on one another’s shoul- 
ders to reach up for the tender stalks. 
The animal world, which exists without 
benefit of pensions, social security or 
soup kitchens, learns the hard lesson of 
survival. 

The early-summer series of lectures, 
which was designed for members of 
women’s institutes, started in mid-May 
and ended the last week in June. 

Each night for me it was a different 
home, different surroundings, interesting 
people. You can’t accept hospitality, look 
at the pictures of the children, learn that 
the farmhouse in which you're staying 
has. been in that family for five genera- 
tions and not feel honored that this 
home has been op€@ned to you. 

Oné day my escort from one village 
to the other was the rural mail carrier 


who not only delivered the mail but did- 


the shopping for the neighbors up and 
down the side roads. 

That old boy knew every one of his 
families, indeed, took a personal inter- 
est in each of them. When we got out of 
town he said, “Could you drive, missus, 
while I sort the mail?” So I took ‘the 
reins ahd the sorting and the reading 
began. The -post cards were easy; but 
when he came to the letters in the en- 
velopes that was a bit’ more difficult. He 
would scrutinize the writing, say, “That 
‘nust be from Mary Ellen. Just about 
time she wrote her folks, too. Guess 
she’s coming home for her holidays.” 
Sure enough when he held the letter 
up to the sun he was able to decipher 
just enough to find out that Mary Ellen 
WAS coming home next week. As he 
handed over the letter to her mother, 
without any embarrassment he announc- 
ed, “Mary Ellen will be home next 
week.” 

As we drove along dispensing round 
steak and baking powder, buttons and 
shoelaces, I asked him, “Do you get 
paid for doing all this shopping?” 

“Take pay from neighbors? I should 
say not. But they're always handing me 
out a fresh pie or a roasting chicken, or 
something like that. So it works ‘out 
all right.” Then he added, “I have the 
same deal with the storekeeper down 
the line. I bring him out things he 
needs and take back what he wants 
returned. See—that’s why I've got this 
new whip.” . 

We came to the crossroads’ store. The 
storekeeper came out smiling. “Got .my 
whip, Sam?” he asked. 

“Sure have,” said the driver, “here 
it is. What's to go tack?” 

“Well,” said this smart merchant, “it's 


a mite heavy. Maybe you'd better give 
me a hand with it.” ; 

What was loaded in the back of the 
democrat? A coffin. Why? I never did 
find out. For a mile or two the carrier 
was silent. Then he snorted, as much 
in admiration as disgust, “A whip for 
a coffin. They don’t come much smarter 
than Will.” 

But it was up in the north country 
I ran into the strong belief held by the 
men of the district that women were the 
weaker vessels. An all-day convention 
at Silver Lake started at ten in the morn- 
ing and ended in the late afternoon. None 
of the wives were considered by their 
husbands smart enough to drive the 
family car so each man gathered up a 
bevy of women, deposited them at the 
hall and then went fishing. 

“When will you be back?” asked the 
women. 

“Sharp at twelve,” answered the hus- 
bands, “and don’t keep us waiting for 
dinner.” 

The morning session went as smooth- 
ly as silk, ended at half-past eleven so 
that dinner would be on the table at 
noon. The tables groaned with food; pans 
of scalloped potatoes, platters of home- 
cured ham, sliced thick, pickles, hot bis- 
cuits and pies; standing by were the 
women ready to serve their menfolk. 

By twelve o'clock the men hadn't re- 
turned and in this district they were 
always served first. At twelve-thirty, and 
still no men in sight, the delegates de- 
cided to go ahead with their own meal 
since the afternoon session started at 
one-thirty. We were well into dessert 
when the door opened and in came the 
fishermen, headed by the local patriarch. 
He took a long look at the table, sur- 
rounded by well-fed women. Then 
turning to the president he asked, “Who 
started this meal without us men?” 

The flustered woman tried to explain, 
but he brushed her aside with, “It ain't 
fittin’. Now will you get our meal on 
the table!” : 

Empty plates were cleared as if by 
magic. Platters were replenished and 
fresh pies cut. Harmony reigned and 
the afternoon program started on time. 

Discreetly no one made any reference 
to the fact that the fishermen had come 
back empty-handed. 


I carn an 
honest penny with 
a saucepan 


When, after six years in government 
work, I resigned, the future looked very 
rosy to us. The mill was doing well, our 
poultry business was soundly established 
and the apple orchards stretching up 
every year. 

For five happy years our family of 
four worked together as a team, all of 
us busy as beavers. When we weren't 
canning chickens we were grading eggs; 
after spraying the orchard we went to’ 
choir practice. Springtime meant plant- 
ing, summer brought not only canning 
but bowling tournaments, the fall 
cleanup coincided with the opening of 
the bridge season and ‘the first snow 


meant time to read. They were five 
golden years. 

Then suddenly the picture changed. 
You've heard of the Depression? We 
were right in the middle of it. On top 
of that came the theft of our poultry 
and the burning of the buildings, which 
left us all flattened im spirit and in 
pocketbook, but there’s always a break 
in the clouds. 

One day an advertising agency phoned 
to ask, “Kate, could you put on a series 
of cooking schools for us in Montreal, 
starting with the New Year?” 

“I'll phone you tomorrow,” I said, 
“and let you know.” There it was, cash 
in the hand, a scarce commodity ina 
those years. 

That night after talking it over we 
decided that it was an opportunity which 


“ shouldn’t be missed. Neither my bus- 


band nor my two daughters had any 
doubt in their minds that I could handle 
it. I was the one who spent the sleep- 
less night. But in the morning I accept- 
ed the offer and we were launched on 
cooking schools. 

What were my assets? Being the first 
daughter in a family of boys I was 
brought up with food and my mother 
was an excellent manager. In prepar- 
ing three meals a day for such a large 
family, as did my mother, speed was a 
necessity. Unconsciously I picked up 
my mother’s efficient short cuts; she 
never wasted a movement. I learned 
from her the ability to work and talk 


‘ . . 
at the same time since round the bake 


fable we did homework, “heard one an- 
other’s lessons without missing a _ beat 
of the mixing spoon. 

But to move from the average kitchen 
to a theatre stage is quite a step. It 
meant planning a program round one 
product and making up a whole week's 
schedule so that every recipe was fool- 
proof. It meant» the assembling of a 
staff, and of equipment which could be 
easily packed, and there were only two 
weeks in which to do it. 

In Montreal the cooking schools were 
held in movie theatres and all scheduled 
for the morning so that the regular pic- 
ture show could open at 1 p.m. A cook- 
ing: school, more than any other stage 
presentation, needs the intimate home- 
like look which makes every woman feel 
at ease. These huge bare theatre stages 
exposed when the gold curtain rolled up 
were anything but attractive. While the 
testing went forward at home, an artist 
designed a dream-kitchen background for 
us. There were plenty of cupboards, lots 
of counter space and shining copper 
utensils. At the last moment we added a 
couple of canaries who, exhilarated by 
the bright lights and the gay chatter of 
the women, burst into song. 

Nothing puts the average homemaker 
off a show so much as a bevy of pro- 
fessional-looking people rustling about 
the stage in stiff white starched uniforms. 
“Dietitians,” they whisper, “I'll bet they 
can't boil a kettle.” So I wore yellow 
dresses with frilly “white collars and 
cuffs, and a white apron. Our “rench as- 
sistant wore a delphinium-bluée smock. 
The color was good, the atmosphere was 
pleasant. We had the audience with us 
since it might have been anyone's kitch- 
en. 

Because of our ten-o’clock show we 
were all'on deck at 6 a.m. We worked 
to a timetable to have twelve completed 
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dishes ready for viewing before the audi- 
ence arrived. In the short period of the 
cooking school proper it’s possible only 
to demonstrate the preparation of each 
dish and pop it in the oven. Then we 
display the completed dish with the 
comment, “Now this is what it looks 
like after baking.” 





It was strenuous work but we enjoyed 
it. Women react to a mouth-watering 
dish with all the trimmings just as men 
react to a new car. 

At the close of each session all the 
food, including the containers, was given 
away. The lucky women took home a 
hot dinner, a fresh pie, homemade rolls, 
a batch of cookies or a layer cake piled 
high with frosting. Fortunately for us 
we did not have the problem of trans- 
port. 

In all we covered the thirteen districts 
of Montreal, some English, some French, 
and stayed a week in each theatre. Every 
morning when the curtain rolled up 
there was the tantalizing fragrance of 
fresh-baked food in the theatre. We were 
in our fresh uniforms, the stage was 
dressed ard the display table in the 
orchestra pit was complete with lace 
cloth, flowers and candles. 

Every noon when the curtain rolled 
down we turned to the regular cleanup. 
Before we finished the current picture 
had started. We never saw it but we 
heard it. “By Friday we could repeat 
every word of the dialogue played on the 
sound track. It was most amusing to 
watch our pretty little French-Canadian 
helper while the hero murmured to the 
heroine, “Darling, you don’t know how 
much I love you.” Pauline would pause 
entranced. At nineteen she was wide- 
eyed with romance. 

The audience:varied all the way from 
the wealthy to the lower-income groups, 
from French to English, from transplant- 
ed Old Country women to new immi- 
grants. With each audience the approach 
had to be slightly different. For the 
French we used more colored icing and 
much more whipped cream. With the 
English-speaking Montrealers the after- 
noon tea-party atmosphere was intro- 
duced—-poundcake and Banbury tarts. 
The basis of our appeal to the Scottish- 
born women was scones and steamed 
puddings. For the newcomers to Can- 
ada it was coffeecake and cardamom 
bread. But we all talked a common Jan- 
guage—food. 

Some of the theatres in which we 
worked were old, damp and not entire- 
ly free from rats. Before getting dressed 
for the show I learned to hammer at 
the door of»my dressing room, which 
was buried deep on the lower level. 
Forewarned the rat would move out and 
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let me move in. But then came the 
morning when one marauder, tantalized 
by the smell of the food, came up into 
the theatre itself. He scooted down the 
aisle; in a second the whole one thou- 
sand two hundred women stood scream- 
ing on their seats. 

It was left to a sturdy Scottish wom- 
an with a big umbrella to give that rat 
the chase of his life. Up and down she 
ran shouting, “Theré he is! Corner him!” 
Finally she caught him and was given 
a standing ovation. This. wasn’t diffi- 
cult since the women were already on 
their feet. The show proceeded but the 
cream puffs, usually the hit of the show, 
seemed an anticlimax. 

That winter I got to know and love 
Montreal—its color, its gaiety, its cos- 
mopolitan atmosphere. But people have 
always meant more to me than build- 
ings. And when some guests at our 
morning cooking schools took to fol- 
lowing us from one theatre to another 
we looked on them as friends. Standing 


chatting afterward they would tell me . 


about their children and ask so kindly 
about mine. 

We finished our thirteen-week series 
in Montreal just before Easter. By this 
time our sponsor had decided that cook- 
ing schools were a highly successful 
medium for selling food. products and 
asked us to go to the Maritimes, home 
of good cooks. 

Here was an entirely different propo- 
sition. Instead of working in one city 
we were to cover the main cities of 
three provinces. An itinerary had to be 
laid out, halls rented, electrical equip- 
ment arranged for, and publicity set up. 

We started out from Montreal on a 
jaunt that was to cover three thousand 
six hundred mifes. The trunk of my 
car was filled with our luggage, table 
silver, table settings, linen and the odd 
saucepan which had been overlooked in 
the final packing. And thus laden we 
did our own musical ride through the 
length and breadth of the Maritimes. 

In one university town we had two 
regulars every morning at the cooking 
school. Everyone in the audience knew 
them and that they came not to learn 
but to teach. The two old dears came 
early, sat in the front row and com- 
mented to one another audibly as every 
dish was prepared. 

If I used all-purpose flour Miss Jessie 
would turn to Miss Charlotte and re- 
mark in a clear carrying voice, “We 
always use pastry flour, don’t we, Char- 
lotte?” 

If I added vanilla to the creamed cake 
mixture with this comment, “Put it in 
now before the dry ingredients; you can 
use half as much and get the same fla- 
vor,” quick and clear would come back, 
“But, Jessie, we always put the vanilla 
in last, don’t we?” 

None of this was personal. Indeed, 
the Misses Jessie and Charlotte would 
stay afterward to set my youthful feet 
on the right path; and to show us how 
things should be done, all four of us 
were invited to high tea. The table was 
set up with family linen, heirloom silver 
and refreshments that were the epitome 
of gentility. It reminded me of Cran- 
ford. 

Backstage on Friday morning I said, 
“I’m going to spring something on the 
Misses Jessie and Charlotte of which 
they’ve never heard.” e 


“But what?” asked the other three 
members of our staff. “They know every- 
thing.” 

“I don't know,” 
come to me.” 

Our theme that day was a children’s 
birthday party. Instead of sandwiches, the 
main dish was_a mound of snowy-white 
mashed potatoes surrounded by tiny 
broiled sausages mounted on toothpicks 
to look like ponies on parade. With the 
whipping of the mashed potatoes, inspi- 
ration came. Reaching for a shaker of 
grated nutmeg I said, “And a little dash 
of nutmeg added to the potatoes gives 
quite a unique flavor.” 

I was caught with my spices down! 
Said Miss Jessie to Miss Charlotte, “Our 
mother always did that, didn’t she, sis- 
ter?” * 

There were no hard feelings on either 
side. Indeed both of them urged me to 
come back again, feeling, I'm sure, that 
given a little more time they could real- 
ly smarten me up. 

Our tour énded the last week in June. 
We left the Maritimes when peonies and 
bridal wreath, late iris and early roses 
were all in bloom. Homeward bound, 
we traveled through a sweet-scented 
country whose red-clay roads, white 
birches and green grass were in the first 
flush of beauty. We learned that to the 
Maritimers education is more important 
than money, that tradition is cherished, 
and that friendship, never lightly given, 
is enduring. 

When we arrived back in Montreal 
and reported to head office I thought this 
work was finished, but it seemed that 
these cooking schools had really sold the 
product. 

The original thirteen weeks expanded 
to five years of cooking schools done in 
every conceivable spot, morning, after- 
noon and night, and every one an ad- 
venture. 

We drove from one school to the 
other where possible, to give our time 
schedule more flexibility. Weather con- 
ditions were always in our minds. We 
had a radio in the car and invariably 
listened to the newscasts, but when the 
weather report came on, the speaker was 
turned up full. With rain we could cope. 
If there was a heavy snowfall the gov- 
ernment snowplows always helped us out; 
but when the sleet fell and the highways 
were ice-covered we all worried. We 
never went through a season without the 
car sliding quietly off the highway into 
a ditch, almost turning us upside down. 
We never missed an appointment but we 
sometimes arrived a little frazzled. 

The halls ranged all the way from 
theatres seating two thousand five hun- 
dred to church halls where fifty was a 
crowd. Many of the small halls weren't 
wired for our electric stoves; for those 
we packed two oilstoves in the trunk of 
the car. To fit them in the legs had to 
be taken off. To set them up the legs 
had to be restored. Long before the 
do-it-yourself technique became so popu- 
lar we were “doing” it—and the hard 
way. Tools for this assembly job were 
carried in a small bag. 

Ingredients for each one of the twelve 
dishes to be presented had to be set 
out separately; long tables, we discover- 
ed, were as scarce as hen’s teeth. Fre- 
quently, to provide adequate space, we 
had to take two or three backstage doors 
off their hinges and place them on 


I answered, “it will 


chairs. If this reads as if we toured the 
country unhinging and rehinging doors, 
that’s exactly what we did. When we 
started with the tool kit the caretaker’s 
invariable comment was “wrecking the 
joint!” 

Running water? Very rarely was it 
piped backstage, which meant carrying 
a deck of pails with us. On one occasion 
we landed at a hall where the hydrant 
was outside. Nothing daunted, two of 
the local women got a length of hose 
and really manned the pumps. Qutside 
was the hydrant and the “turner-oner.” 
In through the window came the hose 
with which the second assistant filled the 
pails. The signal to stop the water sup- 
ply was two short taps on the window 
sill but when the inside assistant be- 
came too absorbed in what was coming 
out of the oven we had a miniature 
flood. 

On a short run we did as much of 
the preparation as possible in our own 
test kitchen and, since the product we 
were selling was flour, recipes always 
included yeast breads, quick breads and 
hot breads. The yeast breads were set 
to rise at home base, then packed in a 
cardboard carton with two hot-water 
botties to keep the yeast working. 

After an hour's driving we used to 
run the car into a side road, get out 
and punch down the dough so that it 
would arrive at the hall ready to knead 
and pan. There were always bypassers 
who stopped to enquire, “In trouble?” 
It was too difficult to explain so I set- 
tled for one standard answer: “Thank you 
very much, sir, but we're just kneading 
the bread.” More confused than ever 
and with his head turned over iis shoul- 
der, our kind neighbor would drive on 
leaving us still punching. 


Cooking; 
at the CNE 


Then we started our cooking school 
at the Canadian National Exhibition in 
Toronto. 

We followed a high-style fashion show 
complete with lavish background and a 
gold staircase down which the models 
swept in incredibly beautiful clothes. As 
usual it concluded with a bridal scene. 
Our problem was to hold the audience 
while the theme swung from O Perfect 
Love to Home on the Range. It was 
a question of timing. The gold stairs 
were moved out to the left wings while 
from the right attendants wheeled in the 
preheated stoves, the refrigerators, kitch- 
en tables, a sink, kitchen cupboards, pot- 
ted geraniums in the background win- 
dow with the frilly curtains, and even a 
canary im a cage. 

To the spectators it had all the lure 
of a new neighbor moving in next door 
when you don’t even answer the tele- 
phone: for fear of missing something. 
As each piece of our equipment was 
rolled into place the white-coated atten- 
dants got as much applause as did the 
fashion models. 

Naturally my vast horde of relatives 
came down to see how the show was 
going. My mother always contended 
that the boys in our family never really 
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grew up. Certainly the conduct of my 
brothers Frank and Jack during my first 
cooking school at the exhibition bore 
out her statement. 

Although both were now responsible 
professional men they took time off on 
the opening Saturday afternoon to saun- 
ter in with the crowd, stand at the back~— 
of the theatre and heckle me. In the 
midst of the demonstration on how to 
can beans, Frank called up im an inter- 
ested tone of voice, “I'm sorry, lady, but 
I didn’t get that last point quite clear. 
Do you blanch the beans in salt water?” 
Every woman in the audience turned to 
see what sort of man was this who can- 
ned his own beans. 

Then Jack joined in, “Do you use 
golden wax beans or green beans?” I 
didn’t dare explain that the two gentle- * 
men at the back were my brothers. I 
countered with, “If you gentlemen would 
care to remain until the demonstration 
is over, I'd be happy to help you with 
your canning problems.” 

Did that faze them? Not a particle. 
With notebooks and pencils they moved 
to the front row, carefully writing down 
each recipe while engaging their neigh- 
bors in airy chitchat. When, following 
the demonstration, all the food was put 
on display, they filed past along with 
hundreds of women, taking still more 
notes and making comments on every 
dish. 

I did see them after the demonstration, 
but to discuss behavior problems instead 
of canning. This initial performance of 
theirs was so successful that I feared they 
might return. To prevent this catas- 
tréphe I said, “If you beys come back 
again to heckle me I'll say in a loud 
clear voice, ‘The gentlefhan standing at 
the back is Dr. Scott. Beside him is 
his brother, another Dr. Scott. Would 
vou gentlemen care to come up on the 
platform?’” The threat worked. 

As usual there were women who came 
every day; they always occupied the same 
seats and we got to know them. We 
looked forward to seeing, those friend!y 
faces and the spontaneous way in which 
they laughed at all our jokes. In the 
front row and third seat from the end 
sat 2 plump jolly litth woman who 
seemed interested in every dish we made. 
On tie closing day she introduced her- 
‘seif by saying, “I'm Mrs. Glenn. My 
husband works over in the electrical de- 
partment so I have a pass for the whole 
season.” 

“T've noticed you every day,” I an- 
swered, “and was so glad to see you.” 

With a bonny smile, Mrs. Glenn re- 
torted, “I've really enjoyed it Mrs. A. 
Mind you, I don’t think I've learned an 
awful lot, but you sure ure amusing.” 

On closing day the golden stairs 
moved out, as did the models, the glam- 
our gowns and the bird cage. The stage 
was stripped and the rubber tubing dis- 
connected. We started the familiar rou- 
tine of packing up which is rather dull. 
Then came the bouquet. The manager 
of the exhibition dropped in to say, 
“That was a grand show, Kate. We'd 
like to have you come back again next 
year.” 

Food, fashions, husbands, homes and 
children—put them in any order you 
wish and there you have the basic inter- 
ests of women. The directors of the 
éxhibition decided that the entire wom- 
en’s program could be vastly extended, 
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create more interest and build up atten- 
dance. Since the cooking schools had 
drawn such enthusiastic crowds I was 
asked to head up the entire women’s 
division. I was even given a title—Di- 
rector of Wometi’s Activities. 

Did my years of work with the Cana- 
dian National Exhibition bring me in an 
honest penny? To be frank not too 
many. My weakness has always been 
that the success of the jeb meant far 
more to me than the financial returns. 
But money isn’t everything. To be part 
of a project which started with a twelve- 
foot booth and worked up to a five- 
building enterprise is to be caught up in 
the magic of growth, than which, there 
is nothing more exhilarating. It’s as if 
a fond mother were to say, “Do you re- 
member the balyy of years ago? Here 
she is a full-grown woman.” 


Testing ow 8 
one... twO..-. 


three... four 


My break into radio came about en- 
tirely by accident. It somewhat resem- 
bled the plot of The Man Who Came To 
Dinner, or more accurately, the story of 
Isaac Watts, who was invited to spend 
the weekend with his friend, Sir Thomas 
Abney. That weekend at Abney Park 
stretched to thirly-six years. My stay in 
radio’ lasted for twenty-three. 

We were in Charlottetown on one of 
our week-long cooking schools. The 
woman commentator at the local radio 
station met with an accident and broke 
her leg on the way to the studio. To 
fill the gap the manager of the station 
rushed down to the theatre and cajoled 
me (in the middle of mixing a cake) to 
do a broadcast. To make our audience 
feel part of the radio show he installed 
a loud-speaker? So away we went with 
mixing bowls, ingredients, dover beaters 
and spoons to finish the cake on the 
air. This unrehearsed broadcast caught 
the fancy of the listening public. For the 
remainder of the week the broadcast was 
done live from the stage of the theatre. 

Back home, my sponsors decided that 
this type of spontaneous broadcast was 
an excellent advertising medium. A con- 
sultation was called for Friday morn- 
ing. The-local radio station had avail- 
able time, the sponsor was eager to start 
and by Monday morning, still breathless, 
I was launched on a new career. 

Our morning network broadcast was 
heard from the fishing coves of New- 
foundland on the Atlantic Ocean to the 
coast of British Columbia washed by 
the Pacific, from the Northwest Terri- 
tories to the States over the border. To 
integrate this vast stretch of country the 
last minute of the broadcast was given 
over to a mention of local events—a 
fashion show iin Sydney, Cape Breton 
Island, the marriage counsel in Halifax, 
the art exhibit in Montreal, the prenatal 
clinics’ in Toronto, skating classes in 
Winnipeg, the turkey supper at Carrot 
River, Sask., the daffodil tea at New 
Westminster, B.C. 

We were flioded with requests for 
this free publicity and had to assort 
them not only geographically but with 


a sense of proportion. Among the two 
hundred daily requests that came in we 
could take only eight or ten. To the 
others went a letter of explanation, 
“Lack of time prohibited the use of 


_ your notice.” 


Even in this neighborly gesture we 
ran into trouble. “Too much social 
news” one group would say; “too much 
culture” would be another complaint; 
but the payoff was a long-distance call 
from the newly appointed president of 
a women’s organization. 

A convention Was being held in her 
city and she wanted all. possible pub- 
licity. Quite frankly she said, “You 
know Kate, you pay too much attention 
to world affairs. Now I would like you 
to mention on the air that we-will have 
six hundred delegates, that the meetings 
will be held in the local theatre, and 
that important issues will be discussed.” 

“What issues?” I asked. 

“Well,” she answered hesitatingly, 
“we haven't yet decided on the issues, 
but they will be important.” 

To tail off the conversation, I queried, 
“Now is there anything else you would 
like me to mention?” 

“You might just slide in,” she answer- 
ed, “that I shall be making the address 
of welcome to these six hundred dele- 
gates and will be wearing a grey silk 
evening dress with pearls.” 

Aren't women wonderful! I love 
them. 

We did remote broadcasts everywhere; 
on the waterfront following the big swim 
or in theatres, at annual dinners or in 
supermarkets, at airports or at apple 
festivals. We broadcast fashion shows 
and fall fairs, the Opening of Parliament 
and church anniversaries. 

This meant not only transporting 
equipment and technicians but also the 
three members of our group. If the lo- 
cation was within driving distance I 
drove while the boys concentrated on 
the script. One of these remotes orig- 
inated in a Hamilton church. The traffic 
was heavy, the directions to the church 
not too clear. This, along with the one- 
way streets which confused us still 
more, delayed our arrival. Just five min- 
utes before the show went on we entered 
the church in a rather breathless condi- 
tion, 

The program convener, a meticulous 
soul, was pacing up and down. She 
knew we would never get the show on 
in time. We did! Everything went 
smoothly; the show aired well and the 
audience seemed delighted. 

When it was all over we retired to 
the vestry, there to draw the first deep 
breath in two hours. We thought pos- 
sibly we might get the conventional pat 
on the back. But instead came this 
straight-from-the-shoulder comment: Said 
the convener of the occasion, “For such 
a disorganized group of people, I think 
you did not badly. Are all your broad- 
casts like this?” Thoroughly chastened 
we drove home. 

Every broadcast is an adventure, the 
only difference being that some are more 
hazardous than others. 

We landed in Yorkton, Sask., on the 
night of its hockey duel with the neigh- 
boring town of Melville. The final and 
deciding game of a hard-fought series 
was being played in Yorkton. Feeling 
ran high; Melville supporters occupied 


Poe side of the arena while Yorkton fans 





were on the opposite side. Melville won- 


the game, the series and the trophy. 

When the committee asked me to pre- 
sent the cup I took it as a courtesy and 
innocently walked out on the ice, trophy 
in hand. Attempting to make a graceful 
presentation to the Melville victors I 
was booed off the ice by the Yorkton 
fans. The hard lesson learned: never 
get involved in hockey feuds. 

Three daily broadcasts, thirty-nine 
weeks of the year, can’t be dreamed up 
by sitting behind a desk. Both our spon- 
sors and the listening public expected me 
to cover not only local news but na- 
tional and international stories. Excit- 
ing events, trouble spots, colorful cere- 
monies were all part of the broadcast 
material. 

An interview with Mussolini ; 
Christmas Eve in Bethlehem . . . The 


Hungarian Border at Midnight . . . Eas- 
ter Week in Washington . . Korea's 
Front Lines . . . San Francisco's World 
Fair . . . Flight from Shanghai . 

Clambake in Trinidad . Hitler's 
Speech from the Chancellery . . . Holy 


Year in Rome . The Pan-Asiatic 


Conference . . . Roosevelt in Washing- 
ton . . . Clement Attlee at Constitution 
Hall . . . such material is the lifeblood 


of broadcasts. 





The appetite of listeners for details 
concerning world events is insatiable. 


. Since distance has now become negligible 


they enjoy such events covered by eye- 
witness accounts. It was both the pres- 
sure of the broadcasts and my own quest- 
ing mind which took me into world 
travel. 5 

During these years I have traveled 
many hundreds of thousand miles, visit- 
ed most of the countries of the world to 
bring back personal impressions of what 
makes the world tick. 

Since I was on a fee basis my sponsors 
never questioned where or how I should 
travel; their attitude was “so long as 
the listening audience remains at top 
level it’s Kate’s business.” Quite frankly 
I spent too much of my fee on travel, 
but it has given me a knowledge of world 
conditions which has meant more to me 
than money in the bank. Tennyson 
summed it up succinctly: 

“I am a part of all that I have met; 

Yet all experience is an arch where- 

thro’ 

Gleams that untravell’d world, whose 

margin fades 

For ever and for ever when I move.” 

As I write this last page another ad- 
venture has begun. During years of 
travel, friends have been made in many 
countries of the world. What I want 
now to put on paper is the personal lives 
of these families. What has war, an un- 
easy peace and the cold war brought to 
them? How do they live? How have 
their children fared? Is this young gen- 
eration hopeful or hopeless? It's an in- 
triguing assignment; it’s’ a beckoning 
finger. © 
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Here’s why you should 
EAT WHOLE FRESH ORANGES 





and DRINK WHOLE 
FRESH ORANGE JUICE 





You are as young as 


your capillaries— 
all 60,000 miles of them? 








There are 60,000 miles of tiny blood vessels in the body, enough to 
circle the globe 2! times! This network of capillaries does the vital 
job of feeding oxygen and nourishment to the body’s organs and 
tissues and carrying waste materials away. The bio-flavonoids work 


to keep the capillaries efficient. 


Your capillaries are nourished 
by the BIO-FLAVONOIDS... 
found in the meat of 
the fresh orange .. 


The bio-flavonoids, remarkable sub- 
stances in the “‘meat’”’ of the orange, 
have an amazing effect on the capil- 
lary system. Teamed with vitamin 
C, the bio-flavonoids help keep capil- 
lary walls elastic. Nourishment passes 
quickly and easily to the body’s 
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tissues. Waste is rapidly removed. 
Thus the bio-flavonoids help you feel 
young...help you retain normal 
resistance to infection. A medium 
sized Sunkist Orange contains a good 
supply of the bio-flavonoids... about 
1000 mgs. 








That's why it’s better to give your family fresh 


Sunkist 





Trade Mark Registered 


Navel ORANGES 


No seeds. Easier to peel. Brighter in colour. Richer favour. Always look 
for the famous Sunkist trade mark—stamped right on the skin of the orange. 





Revere Ware 
is your best buy ! 


Revere Ware has Copper on the bottom where it belongs! Copper 
spreads heat faster, more evenly through the Stainless Steel utensils and 
eliminates “hot spots.’”’ You can cook better with Copper! 


Revere Ware whisks clean in a jiffy . . . non-porous Stainless Steel 
resists stains, rust and corrosion! The rounded corners and smooth shining 
surfaces are easy to keep bright and sanitary! 


Revere Ware saves in many ways! You save fuel because Revere Ware 
cooks over lower heat . . . preserves precious vitamins, minerals and 
garden-fresh food colors! It saves replacement: costs because it is practically 
indestructible! And it won’t melt... you can’t burn a hole through it! 


Revere Ware is a joy to own! Its snug-fitting covers, flat bottoms 
and straight sides prevent loss of heat ... give you top cooking efficiency! 
Cool, balanced, Bakelite Pistol-Grip Handles and Cover Knobs welded on 
make Revere Ware easier and safer to cook with! 


Revere War @ is built for a lifetime of cooking pleasure! The beauty 
of Copper and Stainless Steel . . . the craftsmanship and modern styling... 
make Revere Ware the World’s Finest cooking utensil! 


Revere Ware gives you your choice of utensils for practically 

every kitchen need . . . and if you will send your name and address to 
Dept. C, Box 111, Rome, New York, we will gladly send you a 

beautifully illustrated leaflet of the complete line. Revere Copper and Brass 
Incorporated, Rome Manufacturing Company Division, Rome, New York. 
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